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NOTE 


Ir is hoped that this work adheres as closely as 
possible to the aim of the series of which it forms 
a part—to provide a Devotional Commentary. To 
this end the exposition has been kept subordinate 
to the spiritual purpose, and difficult passages 
which usually demand great length of space have 
necessarily been dwelt on only so far as was re- 
quired for the elucidation of the spiritual messages. 
Conditions of space, and, still more, the desire to 
lead the reader to do as much as possible for 
himself, have made this book largely one of 
outlines and suggestions. Devotional meditation 
can never be done by one for another; all that is 
possible is to provide suggestions. It must be 
“My meditation of Him,” and no one else’s, if it 
is to be “sweet,” and if the soul is to “be glad in 
the Lord ” (Psalm civ. 34, A.V.). As it is “the heart 
that makes the theologian,” so it is the heart that 
must penetrate most deeply into the secrets of 
this doctrinal, theological, and yet always personal 
Epistle. The Apostle’s own spiritual experience is 
the main key to his meaning, and those who enter 
into similar experiences of the profound truths 
here recorded will possess the best clue to the 
interpretation. 
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A list of the Commentaries and other works 
consulted and used in the preparation of this 
book is appended, and the quotations and re- 
ferences will show the extent of my indebtedness. 
But special mention must be here made of the 
great and valued help derived from a series of 
papers by my friend, the Rev. C. G. Moore, which 
appeared in the Life of Fatth in the years 1894 and 
1895. His careful scholarship, exegetical insight, 
and spiritual experience have done much to shed 
light upon several dark places in the Epistle, 
and I have freely availed myself of my friend’s 
invaluable guidance. 

The treatment of the Epistle will extend to three 
volumes, of which this is the first. 
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I 
INTRODUCTION 


On taking up this book, one of the most important Introduc- 
in the New Testament, there are several preliminary t10n. 
inquiries to be made, the answers to which will 
enable us to understand the Epistle much more 
clearly. It is of course impossible in our space, 
and indeed unnecessary for the specific purposes of 
this Devotional Commentary, to do much more 
than make suggestions, referring readers to general 
Commentaries for fuller information. The follow- 
ing points should receive attention :— 

I. The Writer.—There is no question as to this The Writer. 
Epistle being written by St Paul. ‘The letter is 
so characteristic of Paul’s genius that to doubt its 
authenticity is to confess that we have not, and 
cannot have, any knowledge of the Apostolic age at 
all” (Garvie, Century Bible, Introduction). Romans 
is at once a revelation of the man, his teaching, 
and his work, and when studied from the purely 
personal standpoint is full of fascinating interest. 
A knowledge of the life of the Apostle is an 
important factor in the due appreciation of his 
writings, and this is especially true of the Epistle 
to the Romans. It may be said that we should be 
less in danger of misunderstanding the Apostle’s 
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Introduc- teaching if we knew more of the essential features 


tion. 


of his career. Three factors must carefully be 
noted. 

His antecedents formed quite a striking combina- 
tion. His Jewish birth, his Hebrew language, his 
Roman citizenship, his Jewish training, and his 
Greek culture, all helped to make him the man he 
was. As Principal David Brown has put it :— 


“His natural characteristics, so far as they can be 
gathered from his life and writings, seem to have 
been a masterful and versatile intellect, capable 
alike of profound thought and close reasoning ; a 
rare combination of masculine courage and womanly 
tenderness ; a combination, too, of impetuous zeal, 
sound discretion, and indomitable perseverance ; in 
character straightforward and honest, and in the 
discharge of duty, as he understood it” (Homans, 
Introduction, p. 5). 


Then came his conversion. Pharisaism did not 
satisfy him, and contact with Jesus Christ 
necessarily brought about a revolution which 
thenceforward affected everything in his nature 
and. life. 

Then followed his thirty years of Christian life 
and apostleship, of which some twenty years had 
been spent before Romans was written. Through 
the whole of this time the Apostle’s personal 
contact with Christ was the source of all that was 
deepest in his theology. Whatever he may have 
derived from Pharisaism, or mere controversy, or 
even the Old Testament, Christ was the soul of 
the man, and influenced with transforming, uplifting, 
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and inspiring power the thoughts of his mind and Introduc- 
the feelings of his heart. His profound experiences tion. 
and his strenuous service constituted the finest 
preparation for the writing of his Epistles. 

' A sketch of the Apostle’s life in relation to his 
writings appears in all the important Commentaries 

on the Epistle, but there are three books of brief 
compass that may be specially recommended as in 
every way full of suggestion for study: The Life of 

St Paul, by Dr Stalker; The Epistles of St Paul, 

by Dr G. G. Findlay; Epochs in the Life of St 
Paul, by Dr A. T. Robertson. 

Il. The Date and Place of Writing.—Bishop The Date 
Lightfoot says that “the date of this Epistle is Wass of 
fixed with more absolute certainty, and within 
narrower limits than that of any other of St Paul’s 
Epistles ” (Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, Second 
Edition). Certain names point clearly to Corinth 
as the place whence this Epistle was written. 
Thus Phoebe (ch. xvi. 1, 2), Gaius (ch. xvi. 23; 

1 Cor. i. 14), Erastus (ch. xvi. 23), are all 
connected with Corinth, while Timothy (ch. xvi. 
21) was with St Paul at this time (Acts xix. 22; 
1 Cor. xvi. 10). The Epistle was probably written 
when the Apostle was at Corinth, as recorded in 
Acts xx. 3, while on his way to Jerusalem with 
contributions for the poor Christians there (Acts 
aes; bor xvi.) Ay 2 Con. viii. “1,2 
According to the older chronology the date was 
probably the spring of the year 58, when St Paul 
had been a believer twenty years, though more 
recent chronological scholarship suggests the year 
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55 or 56(C. H. Turner, Hastings’ Bible Dictionary). 
The Epistle was thus written some eight or ten 
years before his death. 

Ill. The Occasion and Circumstances of Writing. 
—Rome had a natural fascination for St Paul, as a 
Roman citizen and as the Apostle to the Gentiles. 
He had long purposed to visit the metropolis (ch. 
i. 9-13; xv. 22-29), but had been unavoidably 
hindered. So he sends this Epistle to explain his 
absence, to pave the way for his coming, and to 
supply meanwhile the lack of personal teaching. 
Other Epistles of his were addressed to Churches 
founded by him, or to those closely associated with 
him and his disciples, but here he writes to a 
Church already experiencing a Christian life which 
had not originated through his instrumentality. 
He was on his way to Jerusalem bearing 
contributions from Gentile Churches to Judean 
Christians, and he intended afterwards to travel 
westwards to Spain (ch. xv. 28), and to take 
Rome on his way thither. 

IV. The Destination. — How and when the 
Church in Rome was founded is entirely un- 
known. It would seem clear that no Apostle 
had been there (ch. xv. 20), and the fact that the 
Christians in Rome were able to enter fully into 
the Pauline Gospel of this Epistle perhaps indicates 
that the Church was not founded more than ten 
years before the Apostle wrote, and therefore not, 
as is sometimes imagined, shortly after the Day of 
Pentecost. The door of faith was not opened to 
the Gentiles for several years after Pentecost. But 
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in any case the close and frequent communication Introduc- 
between Palestine and Rome through Asia Minor tion. 

and Greece would easily give the opportunity for 
Christianity to reach the metropolis of the Empire. 

The Church seems to have been composed partly 
of Jews and partly of Gentiles, though pretty 
certainly with Gentile predominance. The names 
in ch. xvi. are mostly Gentile, and the way in which 
the Apostle speaks from time to time (ch. i. 13-15 ; 

xv. 15, 16) also suggests a strong, prominent Gentile 
influence. But the constant reference to Jewish 
questions clearly shows that there must either have 
been a strong Jewish element, or else that the 
Gentiles were thoroughly conversant with Jewish 
teaching. In several chapters it is evident that 
the readers were well acquainted with the Old 
Testament, and there is no trace of antagonism 
between Jew and Gentile, for the Apostle’s argu- 
ment turns now to one side and now to the other. 
As evidence is available for both Jewish and 
Gentile elements, it has been suggested, with great 
probability, that the Church was largely composed 
of Jewish proselytes. This fact would certainly 
account for the manifest unity between both sections 
which is assumed and clearly implied in the Epistle. 

V. The Character.—Romans is one of the few The Char- 
Epistles written to a Church with which the 2 
Apostle had had no personal dealing, either as 
founder or visitor. Consequently it is as much 
a treatise as a letter, and, indeed, some authorities 
consider that, apart from the personal introduction 
and closing verses, it might have been addressed 
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Introduc- to any Church. Perhaps this goes too far, but 


tion. 


the contrast between Romans and the personal 
character of Epistles like those to Corinth, Galatia, 
and Philippi is very striking. 

As the result of recent discoveries of papyri 
in Egypt and elsewhere, Deissmann distinguishes 
between literary and non-literary documents, and 
argues strongly in favour of St Paul’s Epistles being 
all non-literary, that is, letters, not epistles. While 
therefore he thinks that at first we might be in 
doubt whether Romans is a letter or an epistle, 
he comes to the conclusion that it is not an epistle 
addressed to all the world, or even to Christendom, 
containing a compendium of the Apostle’s teaching, 
but a long letter written to pave the way for his 
visit to the Roman Christians (Light from the 
Ancient East, p. 231). We shall probably be nearer 
the truth if we regard Romans as at once a personal 
letter and a theological treatise. Godet calls it 
“a treatise contained in a letter,” and the versatility 
of St Paul would easily lead to a combination of 
both elements. The Apostle was a man whose 
theology was thoroughly saturated with his spiritual 
experience, and this twofold point of view is 
pre-eminently seen in Romans. As Sanday and 
Headlam well say, “A man of St Paul’s ability, 
sitting down to write a letter on matters of weight, 
would be likely to have several influences present 
to his mind at once, and his language would be 
moulded now by one, and now by another (Intro- 
duction to Romans, p. xl.). Then, again, as we 
have now been made familiar through the writings 
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of Sir William Ramsay, “St Paul had early grasped Introduc- 
the importance of the Roman Empire as a vehicle tion. 

for the dissemination of the Gospel” (Robertson, 

Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, Art. on “Romans,” 

p- 299). So that it was no accident which addressed 

this letter to the great metropolis, for it was 
peculiarly appropriate to all the existing circum- 

stances of the Apostle’s life. 

VI. The Purpose. —St Paul at the date of The Pur- 
writing Romans was just closing his work in Asia P°S* 
Minor, and the time seemed to have come to review 
and discuss the general position in view of his 
completed tasks and the circumstances awaiting 
him in Jerusalem. He was naturally, and rightly, 
desirous of winning the sympathy of the Roman 
Christians for his Gospel, and for his plans in 
furtherance of it. He wished to obtain their 
support for the operations contemplated by him, 
and so he writes this comprehensive letter, stating 
fully his position. It is scarcely possible to omit 
a further consideration ; he evidently looked forward 
to serious difficulties, and even dangers, in Jerusalem, 
and this might therefore easily be his last Epistle. 

One crisis in his strenuous life was just over, 
but another was now upon him. The problem of 
the Gentile reception of the Gospel had necessarily 
forced the Doctrine of Justification into prominence, 
and that had been definitely settled in connection 
with the Churches of Galatia. But now the question 
of Jewish unbelief was coming to the front. The 
relation of the Gospel to the Jews and the Gentiles 
respectively was pressing upon the Apostle. To 
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Introduc- the Gentile he had preached a free, full, and 


tion. 


universal message, and yet there was the enigma 
of Jewish unbelief and rejection facing him and 
his fellow-Christians. How was it that in spite 
of everything the Jews were still rejecting Jesus 
Christ? St Paul could not, and had no wish to, 
ignore the Jew, and now he takes up the great 
question of the relation of the Jew to Christ and 
His salvation. He points out that the Gospel is 
for the Jew “first,” and yet “also to the Greek,” 
and that though the Jew is now outside the Gospel 
owing to his rejection of it, there is a future for 
him which is divinely certain and assured. He 
desired to show Gentile believers in Rome and 
elsewhere that his Gospel did not ignore the Jew, 
but, on the contrary, regarded him as either occupy- 
ing a definite place in the Christian Church, or else 
as constituting a large unbelieving section outside 
it. Sanday and Headlam thus clearly and con- 
vincingly state the problem which faced the Apostle 
after his victory over the Judaisers in Galatia :— 


“This battle had been fought and won. But it 
left behind a question which was intellectually more 
troublesome—a question brought home by the actual 
effect of the preaching of Christianity, very largely 
welcomed and eagerly embraced by Gentiles, but as 
a rule spurned and rejected by the Jews—how it could 
be that Israel, the chosen recipient of the promises of 
the Old Testament, should be excluded from the 
benefit now that those promises came to be fulfilled. 
Clearly this question belongs to the later reflective 
stage of the controversy relating to Jew and Gentile. 
The active contending for Gentile liberties would come 
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first, the philosophic or theological assignment of the Introduc- 
due place of Jew and Gentile in the Divine scheme tion. 
would naturally come afterwards. This more ad- 

vanced stage has now been reached ; the Apostle has 

made up his mind on the whole series of questions at 

issue ; and he takes the opportunity of writing to the 

Romans ai the very centre of the Empire, to lay down 

calmly and deliberately the conclusions to which he 

has come” (Introduction to Romans, p. xliii.). 


In view of these important considerations, it 
will be readily seen that chs. ix.-xi., which deal 
specially with the subject of the Jew, are an 
integral and necessary part of the Epistle, and in 
our judgment no view of the Apostle’s purpose in 
writing Romans can possibly be right which ignores 
or minimises the importance of this section, which 
is essential to the true understanding of his attitude. 
In some respects the closing verses of ch. xi. are 
the culminating point ofthe Epistle. God’s attitude 
to both divisions of mankind, Jew and Gentile, is 
there stated with special reference to the future 
salvation of both. Indeed, the entire Epistle is 
full of “the Jewish Question,” as may be seen 
from the earliest reference in ch. 1. 2 and a care- 
ful study of the allusions in chs. ii, ii, iv., xiv., 
and xv. 

The peculiar position of the Apostle at the time 
of writing, as he reviews the past and anticipates 
the future, enables us to understand the absence 
of controversy in this Epistle, the conciliatory atti- 
tude, and the didactic and apologetic elements 
which are all found combined herein. Both of the 
great doctrinal sections, chs. i.-viii. and ix.-xi. are 
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Introduc- absolutely essential to the full understanding of 


tion. 


the Apostle’s purpose, and there is no necessary 
contradiction between the various elements of the 
apologetic and didactic which are found in Romans, 
for, as Dr Denney says, these are not by any means 
mutually exclusive. Dr Barmby (Pulpit Commen- 
tary, p. x.) remarks that this Epistle is, 


“in its ultimate drift, a setting forth of what we 
may call the philosophy of the gospel, showing how it 
meets human needs, and satisfies human yearnings, 
and is the true solution of the problems of existence, 
and the remedy for the present mystery of sin. And 
so itis meant for philosophers as well as for simple 
souls ; and it is sent, therefore, in the first place, to 
Rome, in the hope that it may reach even the most 
cultured there, and through them commend itself to 
earnest thinkers generally.” 


Dr Elder Cumming some years ago (life of 
Fath, September 19, 1894) made a suggestive 
contribution to the consideration of the purpose of 
Romans. He thought that we have in it the record 
of the personal mental history of the Apostle, in 
which, after his conversion, he worked his way 
from the old Jewish standpoint to his standpoint 
under the Gospel. In writing he takes himself as a 
representative of all his fellow-countrymen who had 
accepted Christ, and putting his own process of 
thought into general terms, makes it applicable to 
all. As he went along, working from principle to 
principle in his own case, he discovered that the 
Gentiles also had had to face the same problems, 
and to go through with necessary modifications the 
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same process. Hence, Dr Cumming argues, the Introduc- 
entire Epistle bristles with personal allusions which tion. 
we can read between the lines. For the same 
reason the Apostle is never really out of sight of 
Jewish questions, and so as the light into which he 
himself came was clear and cloudless, he endeavours 

to lead all his readers into the same. Dr Cumming 
points out that it is not without weight that in the 
closing chapter we have more information given 
about the family and relatives of St Paul than in all 
other places put together. In Rome itself there 
were three kinsmen, who had been converted 

to Christ while he himself was still a persecutor 
(vers. 7, 11), and in Corinth there were three other 
kinsmen who joined him in greeting relatives and 
othersin Rome. So the man Paul “really pervades 

the whole Epistle; going back over the road he 
once trod so slowly and one and taking us 
with him as our guide.” 

We believe this suggestion is a very fruitful one, 
and may well prove the unifying factor to bane 
together various elements in the Epistle which, 
if considered by themselves, do not satisfy the 
requirements of the situation. The contents of 
the Epistle seem to fit this view, which opens the 
door to a number of difficult places, especially the 
references to Sin, Righteousness, Union with Christ, 
the fight with self and the law, the references to 
“ Abraham our father,” and the touching personal 
mention of Israel and his brethren according to 
the flesh. When thus considered we can the more 
readily understand the fulness and depth of meaning 
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Introduc- of the Apostle’s significant phrase, “My Gospel,” 


tion. 


The 
Integrity. 


for Romans then reveals to us what the Apostle 
himself had received, what he was proclaiming, 
and what he wished to commend to Jew and 
Gentile everywhere as “the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth.” 

VII. The Integrity—The only question that 
arises here is with reference to the last two 
chapters, which present some curious phenomena 
of text in the manuscripts, and have therefore been 
regarded by some scholars as either mutilated or 
misplaced. But all the great manuscripts present 
these chapters in the ordinary connection with 
one slight exception in regard to the closing 
doxology. Those who desire to have a general 
outline of the critical problems connected with 
this subject, will find it useful to look at the 
Introduction to Romans in the Cambridge Bible 
Jor Schools, by the Bishop of Durham (p. 27). 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 


Curysostom had this Epistle read to him once Sugges- 
a week. Luther speaks of it as “the chief book tions. 
of the New Testament.” Coleridge calls it “the 
profoundest book in existence.” Melanchthon, in 

order to become thoroughly acquainted, copied it 

twice with his own hand, and it was the book 
which he lectured on most frequently. Godet 
remarks that ‘‘in studying the Epistle to the 
Romans we feel ourselves at every word face to 

face with the unfathomable.” These testimonies 
indicate at once the importance of the study and 

the need of all possible guidance. 


I. Reasons for Study. Reasons for 
1. The Jntellectual Value is very great. Romans een Wa 


is concerned with a number of the deepest problems tellectual 
of Christian thought, which are well worthy of all Valve- 
the attention we can bestow upon them. Then, 

again, the logical arrangement of the Epistle is 
another reason for intellectual effort. Indeed, it 

is not too much to say that a study of Romans 

will provide a mental gymnastic of the finest type. 

As Dr Garvie rightly remarks (Introduction, p. 35), 

“the logical method of the Epistle will repay 
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study,” for St Paul uses various forms of argument 
that necessarily appeal to the thoughtful mind 
(see Garvie, pp. 36, 37). Dr David Brown’s fine 
testimony is well worth quoting :— 

“Tts texture is so firm, its every vein so full, its 
very fibres and ligatures so fine and yet strong, that 
it requires not only to be again and again surveyed 
as a whole, and mastered in its primary ideas, but 
to be dissected in detail, and with unwearying 
patience studied in its minutest features, before we 
can be said to have done it justice. Not only every 
sentence teems with thought, but every clause ; 
while in some places every word may be said either 
to suggest some weighty thought, or to indicate some 
deep emotion” (Romans, p. xviii.). 

2. The Historical Value is equally real. The 
Epistle is largely occupied with the great thoughts 
of Christianity and the world of St Paul’s day, 
and in many respects it is an expression of Pauline 
Christianity. Two books of interest, covering the 
substance of the first eight chapters, have both 
been entitled The Gospel according to St Paul 
(Dr Oswald Dykes and Dr W. B. Du Bose). Not 
the least important element of this historical aspect 
is the witness the Epistle gives to the relation of 
St Paul to our Lord, for herein we have depicted 
the Christ of St Paul in relation to the Christ of 
the Gospels. It has often been pointed out that 
the modern cry “Back to Christ” does not, and 
cannot mean “ Away from St Paul.” The Apostle’s 
recent experience of the Christ of heaven, as re- 
corded in this Epistle, amply justifies and vindicates 
the Evangelists’ accounts of Christ on earth. In 
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Romans, too, we have brought before us one, if Sugges- 


not two, of the great controversies of the Apostle’s 
life, and as these controversies occupied a large 
part of his career, we can see at once the historical 
value of the Epistle. And then, again, we have in 
Romans what Sir William Ramsay has rightly 
called St Paul’s “Philosophy of History.” The 
universalism of the Epistle, too, is noteworthy, and 
its world-wide view naturally and necessarily 
commends it to the consideration of all serious 
historical students. 

3. The Theological Value must not be over- 
looked. While it does not contain a complete y, 
statement of Christian doctrine, since there is no 
special emphasis on Christology, as in Colossians 
and Ephesians, and no teaching about Eschatology, 
as in Corinthians and Thessalonians, yet it deals 
with a number of great theological principles in a 
thoroughly comprehensive way, and no one can 
ponder what is here said on such subjects as Sin, 
Righteousness, Grace, Law, Justice, and Love, 
without being made conscious of the profound 
theological importance of the Epistle. There is a 
remarkable care shown in the presentation of the 
truth, and an equally remarkable balance of state- 
ment, and all this goes to show that the thorough 
study of the Epistle is really a theological educa- 
tion in itself. And lest we should be repelled by 
the thought of theology as something abstract, 
remote from life, and unpractical, it must be noticed 
that the theology of Romans is always based on 
the exegesis of the Apostle’s words. Nothing in 
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its way is more striking than the fact that the 
theology which deals with some of the profoundest 
truths of the Christian religion comes directly out 
of the grammatical and accurate interpretation of 
the Apostle’s teaching. The more it is studied from 
the theological standpoint, the more it will be seen 
that it is of the very highest value for Christian 
doctrine. 

4, The Spiritual Value of the Epistle follows as 
a necessary consequence. In it will be found some 
of the prime secrets of the spiritual life. Its first 
great truth is the reality, extent, and awfulness of 
sin. This leads necessarily to its teaching on 
Redemption, with its spiritual results in the 
reconciliation of the soul to God, its deliverance 
from sin, and its renovation by the Holy Spirit. 
Holiness is the very centre of the Epistle 
(chs. vi.-viii.), and may be described in a word as 
God dwelling in the heart. But this indwelling 
presence of God for holiness, on the one hand, 
comes from the reception of the atonement of Christ 
through faith (chs. iii.-v.), and, on the other hand, — 
expresses itself in loyalty, love, and obedience 
(chs. xii.-xv.), and the more the spiritual life is 
allowed to ponder the Apostle’s words the stronger 
will be its fibre and force. As Luther said of this 
Epistle :— 


“It is the true masterpiece of the New Testament, 
and the very purest Gospel, which is well worthy 
and deserving that a Christian man should not only 
learn it by heart, word for word, but also that he 
should daily deal with it as the daily bread of men’s 
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souls. For it can never be too much or too well read Sugges- 
or studied; and the more it is handled the more tions. 
precious it becomes, and the better it tastes.” 


And as a modern writer (Dr Beet) has aptly 
put it :— 

“A careful study of the words and arguments of 
this. Epistle will enrich greatly the student’s own 
spiritual life. And this spiritual enrichment will 
shed important light on the meaning of the Apostle’s 
words. For it will enable us to see the matters 
about which he writes from his own point of view” 
(St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, p. 27). 


5. The Practical Value of the Epistle must also —The 
be carefully observed. Godet goes as far as to say Re oe 
that “‘the probability is that every great spiritual 
revival in the Church will be connected as effect 
and cause with a deeper understanding of this 
book” (Commentary on Romans, vol. i. p. 1). 
There is much in the past history of the Church 
which goes to support this statement. Certainly 
the main factor in the great Reformation Movement 
in the sixteenth century was the teaching of this 
Kpistle and the companion one to Galatians, while 
in the Evangelical Revival of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the various Evangelistic Movements of 
the nineteenth, the truths of Romans have been at 
the very heart of the situation. Dr David Brown 
points this out in saying that, 


“While all Scripture has stamped its impress 
indelibly on the Christian world, perhaps it is 
scarcely too much to say, that—apart from the 
Gospels—for all the precision and the strength which 
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it possesses, and much of the spivtwalety and the 
Jire which characterise it, the faith of Christendom in 
its best periods has been more indebted to this 
Epistle than to any other portion of the living 
oracles” (Romans, Introduction, p. 18). 


This may be said without the slightest qualifica- 
tion, and certainly without the faintest fear of con- 


Hontetine that a Christian life nourished on the _ 


Kpistle to the Romans will never lackj'the three 


f Ha! 
_ great requisites of’ clear perception, strong con- 
victionand definite usefulness. 


II. The Methods of Study. 


1. The Epistle should be studied with all 
possible intellectual attention and concentration. 
It is worthy of all the consideration we can give to 
it. It is important that the whole Epistle should 
be read right through in the Revised Version, at 
one sitting, and that this should be done if possible 
day by day fora month. It will not take long, and 
the advantage will soon be seen to be immense. 
Failing the possibility of doing this, one of the 
great sections of the Epistle should certainly be 
read over and over again in order that we may 
become thoroughly habituated to its general lines 
of thought. At first there is no need to try to 
study it deeply, but simply to read it through with 
care and attention as we would an ordinary article 
in a newspaper, or a chapter ina book. Gradually 
the mind will become accustomed to its teaching 
and gain a general impression of its contents and 
meaning. 
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2. It should be studied with earnest prayer Sugges- 
and personal trust. Intellectual attention alone tions. 
is insufficient. The Epistle should be regarded Prev and 
as a personal letter to ourselves. Its deepest Faith. 
secrets will only be revealed to the heart that is 
willing to submit to its teaching and translate it 
into action. “Access to the inmost sanctuary of } wy. 
Holy Scripture is granted only to those who come | ve 
to worship ” (St Paul's Epistle to the Romans, by r} 
J. A. Beet, p. 27). 

3. It should be studied with an earnest endeavour —With 
to grasp its leading ideas. The early chapters ee 
teach the profound truth that man has always Ideas. 
failed to manifest righteousness in his life, and the 
Epistle deals with this universal failure and brings 
before us the message of a new Divine righteous- 
ness for guilty man. Thus, the leading ideas may 
perhaps be summarised as Sin, Guilt, Propitiation, 
Righteousness, Faith, the Holy Spirit, Consecration ; 
and these indicate in turn man’s need of righteousness, 
and his responsibility for it, and then the ground, 
the means, the effect, and the proof of that Divine 
righteousness which is provided by God in Christ. 

4, It should be studied with special reference _with 
to its great theme, as stated in ch. i. 16, 17. In ae to 
these two verses there are seven terms which go Theme. 
through the entire Epistle and affect every part of 
it: God, Gospel, Power, Salvation, Righteousness, 
Faith, Life. So that the theme of Romans is 
man’s reinstatement in righteousness by the 
provision found in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Salvation is provided and made possible for sinful 
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man by a righteousness which is not his own. 
Like the warp and woof of a piece of cloth, these 
great thoughts are the very substance of the 
Epistle. 

5. It should be studied with all available helps. 
The character of this Epistle is such that the aids 
of scholarship and of spiritual insight are particularly 
valuable and welcome. Of the many books written 
on Romans it is impossible to refer to more than 
a few. For all ordinary purposes the two books 
by the Bishop of Durham will be ample. As 
a foundation his detailed Commentary in the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools should be used, and 
side by side with it his larger work in the 
Expositor’s Bible. The latter book is one of the 
choicest works of scholarly, intellectual, and 
spiritual exposition, and if only one volume can be 
obtained this certainly should be the one adopted. 
The Century Bible, by Garvie, is also full of 
suggestion, and if read with constant discrimination 
will be found very useful, though in the present 
writer's judgment it is occasionally too free in 
regard to Apostolic authority and inspiration. The 
little volume by Dr David Brown in the “ Handbooks 
for Bible Classes” is also extremely valuable, and 
well merits the testimony of a leading American 
scholar who said that it was a “ perfect book of its 
kind.” 

Larger works, involving for full appreciation a 
knowledge of Greek, are the Commentaries by Dr 
Denney, Dr J. Brown, Dean Vaughan, Dr Beet, Dr 
Gifford, Drs Sanday and Headlam, and Dr Godet. 
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Each has its own particular excellence, though for Sugges- 
general scholarly use that by Dr Gifford is perhaps the tions. 
most serviceable. My own indebtedness to it is 
constant, for it was the basis and guide of my earliest 
work in student days. It certainly merits the fine 
testimony given to it by Drs Sanday and Headlam, 
that it is ‘on the whole the best, as it is the most 
judicious, of all English Commentaries on the 
Epistle.” A list of the books used in the preparation 
of this present work will be found in the Biblio- 
graphy. A further list is provided in the article 
on Romans in Hastings’ Bable Dictionary, by the 
Bishop of Exeter, Dr Robertson. 

The value of several Commentaries to the present 
writer is that they specially emphasise and bring 
out particular points. Thus Dr John Brown is 
peculiarly helpful on the meaning of Faith in 
Romans iv. ; Dr Forbes is illuminating on the word 
“righteousness”; Haldane is very clear on “imputed 
righteousness’; while some of the other works like 
Curae Romanae, by Walford, which are little known, 
frequently shed light on passages which other 
writers fail to elucidate. Dr Denney, in the 
Expositor’s Greek Testament, shows such remark- 
able insight into Pauline thought and experience 
that the obvious limitation of his space is much to 
be regretted. 

In connection with Romans it is very important 
to remember that the older Commentaries should 
not be overlooked or despised. With many of the 
books of the New Testament the more modern the 
Commentary the better, but with Romans this is 
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not necessarily the case, and among the older 
Commentators it is safe to say that Calvin, Hodge, 


Haldane, and Chalmers will never be superseded. 


Dr Alexander Whyte once said that whenever a 
new book on Romans comes out and is sent to 
him by its publisher for consideration, he at once 
turns to the comments on chapter vii., and according 
to the view taken of that important section he 
decides on the value of the entire work. While 
this may perhaps be too sweeping and severe a test, 
it is certain that the treatment of ch. vii. is a good 
criterion of the value of a Commentary on Romans, 
and we will venture to say that while every com- 
mentator endeavours to face the great questions 
involved in that chapter, there are comparatively few 
who seem to take into consideration all the elements 
necessary for its complete elucidation. The present 
writer has found two works of particular value in 
shedding light on ch. vii.: Romans 7— What does it 
Teach? by Laicus (S. W. Partridge & Co.) and The 
Wretched Man and His Deliverance by Philip Mauro. 

Last but not least, one of the very best helps to 
the study of Romans (especially of chaps. i.-viii.) 
will be found in the little volume by the Rev. 
W. H. T. Gairdner of Cairo, entitled Helps to the 
Study of the Epistle to the Romans(Student Christian 
Movement). Its small size and its terse comments 
may perhaps lead some people to overlook the fact 
that it is based on a close and continuous study of 
the greatest authorities. 
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IT is essential to take a general view of the Epistle The 
before proceeding to the study of details, for it Analysis. 
has a logical sequence and a completeness of treat- 
ment which make it imperative for us to try to 
grasp and appreciate the Apostle’s leading ideas. 
By concentrating attention primarily on separate 
verses, or even small sections, we are in danger of 
failmg to understand the Epistle in its entirety. 
We do not see the wood for the trees. 

Like most of the Apostle’s writings, the Epistle 
consists of three parts; a personal introduction 
(ch. i. 1-15); the substance (ch. i. 16—xv. 13); a 
personal conclusion (ch. xv. 14—xvi. 27) 


I. Introduction (ch. i. 1-15). Introduction. 


1. A Salutation (vers. 1-7). He writes as the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, and on the strength of this 
official position he greets them with a somewhat 
elaborate address in justification of his writing the 
Epistle. 

1 This plan, while following the generally accepted outline of the 
Epistle, is greatly indebted to Bishop Lightfoot’s fine analysis (Votes 
onthe Epistles of St Paul, p. 239), together with the analyses found 


in the works by Professor Godet, Dr Beet, Dr J. Brown, Bishop 
Handley Moule, Dr Campbell Morgan, and the Rev. C. Neil. 
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2. Expression of personal feelings (vers. 8-15). 


Analysis. His thanksgivings for them show his deep interest. 


The 
Epistle. 


He wishes to see them and to impart some spiritual 
gift. He explains why he has not been able to 
visit Rome, and also states his obligation to preach 
the Gospel to all men. 

3. The Theme of the Epistle (vers. 16, 17). 
From the personal reference the Apostle naturally 
passes to the object of writing. He is ready 
to preach the Gospel even in Rome, inasmuch as 
he is not ashamed of it. It is God’s power for 
the salvation of everyone through faith, because 
it reveals God’s righteousness. Thus out of the 
purely personal expressions he leads his readers 
up to his theme, which occupies the main body 
of the Hpistle. 


Il. The Epistle (ch. i. 16—xv. 13). 


A. The Gospel is God’s power unto salvation 
through faith, for in it is revealed God’s 
righteousness as opposed to the righteousness of 
the law (ch. i. 16—viii. 39). 

1. God’s righteousness needed and unattained by 
all because of the Dwine wrath against sin (ch. i. 
18—iii. 20). 

(a) In relation to the heathen (ch. i. 18-32). 

The wrath of God falls on impiety and un- 
righteousness. The Gentile world could, and 
ought to have seen God through His works in 
nature. They refused to see Him, and so they 
suffered His righteous punishment and fell into 
idolatry. This led to impurity and shamelessness, 
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and they not only practised these things, but even The _ 
took a keen delight in those who did so. Analysis 

(6) In relation to the Jew (ch. ii. 1—iii. 20). 

The Jews condemn Gentiles, and yet they do the 
same things and equally need God’s righteousness. 
God is absolutely impartial and there will be no 
exemption for the Jew. As he has a priority of 
knowledge so also he will have a priority of 
condemnation. This Divine impartiality is shown 
in the distribution of final awards based on 
personal character and the standard of knowledge 
possessed. The Jew has God’s law and proudly 
boasts of his privileges; yet he violates the law 
and in regard to spiritual religion is no better than 
the heathen (ch. ii.) Although the Jews had great 
privileges, nevertheless there is no excuse for them 
and no possitility of their being preferred before the 
Gentiles. They stand condemned by their own Scrip- 
tures, and by the utter powerlessness of the law of 
works to justify them before God (ch. iii. 1-20). 

2. God’s Righteousness provided and recewed 
(ch. iii. 21—iv. 25). 

(a) Provided by the atoning sacrifice of Christ 
(ch. iii. 21-26). 

To meet this failure of Jew and Gentile a remedy 
has been provided in God’s righteousness through 
faith in Jesus Christ, offered to all, “to the Jew 
first and also to the Greek.” Whatever may have 
been the past sins of the world, God’s perfect 
righteousness of character is now demonstrated 
beyond all question in the gift of His Son as the 
Propitiation for Sin. 
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(6) Received by faith (ch. iii. 27—iv. 25). 

. This method of salvation through faith does not 
destroy God’s requirement of law in its proper 
place; on the contrary, law is confirmed and 
established in and through Christ (ch. iii. 27-31). 

Abraham is a striking illustration of this very 
principle of righteousness received through faith. 
It was because he believed in God that he 
became righteous. The language of the Psalms 
supports this position, and it is yet more evident 
from the fact that Abraham was still uncircumcised 
when he was declared to be justified through faith. 
So that neither through circumcision nor through 
law, but by faith, Abraham was justified, and this 
constituted him “the father of the faithful,” for 
the record concerning him was written for our 
sakes as well, since we believe on Him Who raised 
up our Lord from the dead (ch. iv.). 

3. God’s Righteousness a power for the believer's 
present and future as opposed to the powerlessness 
of the law (ch. v. 1—viii. 39). 

(a) In relation to Sanctification (ch. v. 1— 
viii. 17). 

There are several spiritual results of this great 
blessing of righteousness through faith (ch. v. 1-11), 
and the greatest of all is that the foundation is 
laid in the gift of Jesus Christ as the Second 
Adam, the Lord from heaven. As sin brought 
death through the first Adam, so righteousness 
brings life through the Second Adam, and not- 
withstanding that sin abounds grace superabounds 
(ch. v. 12-21). 
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But abundance of grace does not mean continu- The 
ance in sin, which would be an utter contradiction Analysis. 
of our position in Christ. The acceptance of Him 
in His atoning sacrifice implies and involves a 
spiritual union in all that He did for us in death, 
burial, and resurrection. When this is clearly 
understood we realise that sin is no longer to be 
a tyrant over us, since we are not under law but 
under grace (ch. vi. 1-14). 

“Under grace” means, therefore, that the 
despotism of sin is altogether impossible. The 
former slavery to sin is over, and now the believer 
in Christ is a slave to righteousness: the end of 
his former bondage was death; the end of his 
present slavery is life eternal (ch. vi. 15-23). 

But what is the meaning of “Ye are not under 
law?” ‘The obligation of the law is always 
cancelled by death. A wife is free to marry again 
when her husband dies. So, we in our unre- 
generate state were in union with sin, but now this 
“old man,” or unregenerate self, has been crucified 
with Christ, and our true self is set free to be 
united with Christ Jesus and thereby enabled to 
bring forth fruit to His praise and to serve in 
newness of spirit (ch. vii. 1-6). 

Yet this does not for a moment mean that God’s 
law itself is sinful, quite the opposite, for the 
Divine law reveals and convicts the conscience 
of sin. Law is intended to make us conscious 
of sin, and the more we contemplate God’s law on 
the one side and our own powers on the other, the 
more we become aware of our utter powerlessness 
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to fulfil the Divine requirements. This powerless- 
ness when considered alone leads to despair byreason 
of the bondage of sin, until the soul bursts out 
with longings for deliverance and the joyous con- 
fession that Christ alone can deliver (ch. vii. 7-25). 

When the believer becomes joyfully conscious 
that there is now no condemnation to those who 
are in Christ Jesus, he enters fully into the blessings 
provided through His atoning sacrifice. God has 
delivered us in Christ from sin and death, and we 
have been transferred from the dominion of the flesh 
to the dominion of the Spirit. Not only is this 
true in regard to sin, but also in regard to death, for 
the same Spirit that quickens our spirits for present 
living will make our mortal bodies alive in the 
Resurrection Day (ch. viii. 1-11). 

We are therefore under an obligation to live to 
the Spirit, being led by Him, and thereby realising 
our sonship and heirship (ch. viii. 12-17). 

(b) In relation to preservation (ch. viii. 18-39). 

With such spiritual possessions present afflictions 
are utterly insignificant and powerless to lead us 
astray, for the Spirit helps our infirmities and 
enables us to live in Christ and for Him (ch. viii. 
18-27). 

The present possession of the Spirit is also an 
earnest of our coming glory, for notwithstanding 
all the tribulations of the present, everything is 
working together for good, and God who commenced 
the work of grace will not allow it to be interrupted, 
and will take care that it issues in final glory. If 
He is with us no one can be against us, or lay 
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anything to our charge. There is no condemnation, The 
and no separation from the love of God in Christ Analysis. 
(ch. viii. 28-39). 

B. The Gospel of God’s Righteousness in 
Relation to Israel (ch. ix. 1—xi. 36). 

1. Israel’s Rejection im Relation to God's 
Sovereignty (ch. ix.). 

But what about the Jews? The Apostle has 
great sorrow on their behalf. Yet God’s word is 
absolutely true and cannot possibly fail of ac- 
complishment. Even the Old Testament made a 
distinction between the spiritual and the natural 
Israel, and salvation is not a matter of human 
preference but of God’s decision. Pharaoh’s case 
shows that God was absolutely righteous and at the 
same time absolutely free. The gathering in of the 
Gentiles as well as the remnant of Israel was 
actually foretold by the prophets. 

2. Israel’s Rejection in Relation to ther own 
Responsibility (ch. x.). 

The true explanation of Israel’s failure is Israel’s 
disobedience. While the Gentiles have attained unto 
righteousness, Israel has failed to obtain it because 
of a determination to seek it in their own way 
rather than God’s. Righteousness comes through 
faith, based upon Christ’s Death and Ascension, as 
seen in the Old Testament itself. Jews and Gentiles 
are entirely on a level here, and the Gospel must 
be preached to all. If the Jews will not listen and 
heed the message, it is their own fault and sin. 
Even this was anticipated by their own Scripture, 
and the Gentiles, it was predicted, should stir Israel 
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to emulation by their acceptance of God's 


_ mercy. 


3. Israel’s Rejection in Relation to their future 
Restoration (ch. xi.). 

But God has not forgotten His people. As it 
was in former days, so it is now; the faithful are 
few and the unbelieving many. But the failure of 
the Jews has been a blessing to the Gentiles, and in 
turn this reception of the Gospel by the Gentiles 
will influence the Jews and lead to their salvation. 
God’s ultimate purpose is one of mercy for all. 

C. The Gospel of God’s Righteousness as mani- 
fested in Daily Life (ch. xiii, 1—xv. 13). 

I. Christian life in relation to the Christian 
body (ch. xii.). 

All these mercies of God in the provision of 
righteousness in Christ are intended to lead to 
consecration of life and service, and the first and 
most natural expression of this life of righteousness 
will be among our fellow-Christians. Humility 
and love will necessarily characterise our attitude. 

2. Christian life in relation to the State (ch. xiii.). 

The Christian is a citizen as well as a member 
of a Church, and this demands obedience to the 
temporal powers, the payment of everything that 
is due, and the fulfilment of the law of love in the 
light of the great and imminent event of the Lord’s 
Coming. 

3. Christian life in relation to Special Duties 
(ch. xiv. 1—xv. 13). 

There are particular duties under special cir- 
cumstances as well as the more general life of the 
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believer. We are to respect the consciences of our The _ 
fellow-Christians, since some are more scrupulous Analysis. 
than others in regard to the observance of days and 
the eating of special meats. Those who are strong 
are to be tender, those who are weak are to be 
careful. We are not to please ourselves, but, 
following the example of Christ, to please our 
neighbours, living in such harmony that we may 
glorify God and rejoice with thankfulness that all, 
both Jews and Gentiles, have been brought within 
the circle of the Christian fold. 

Thus these three great sections (ch. i. 16—viii. 39 ; 
ix. 1—xi. 36; xii. 1—xv. 13), forming the substance 
of the Epistle, have to do respectively with doctrine, 
dispensation, and duty. Each should be thoroughly 
mastered in turn, and its relation to the entire 
Epistle clearly grasped. 


Ill. Conclusion (ch. xv. 14—xvi. 27). Conclusion. 


1. EHapression of Personal Feeling (ch. xv. 14- 
33). 

The Apostle explains his motive in writing the 
letter (vers. 14-21); tells them his plans for the 
immediate future, and his hopes of coming to 
them (vers. 22-33). 

2. Salutations (ch. xvi. 1-24). 

He introduces the bearer of the letter; salutes 
a number of the Roman Christians (vers. 1-16) ; 
utters a warning against divisions and other offences 
and promises victory over Satan (vers. 17-20) ; 
and then sends greetings from a number of his 
companions (vers. 21-24). 
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3. Ascroption (ch. xvi. 25-27). 

In the closing doxology the Apostle introduces 
once again, but with significant additions, the theme 
of the Gospel as the power of God to the salvation 
of all (cf. ch. i. 16). 

It will be seen that these three closing sections 
answer almost exactly to the three sections of the 
introduction, giving the Apostle’s personal state- 
ments and greetings together with a closing 
ascription of praise. 

This outline should be compared with those 
found in the various commentaries, and any 
necessary modifications or corrections made. Once 
again, let it be said that it is essential to study the 
Epistle as a whole first of all, and to obtain an idea 
of its general character, its main lines of thought, 
and its chief doctrinal teaching. The knowledge 
of details will be all the easier to acquire when 
we have made ourselves acquainted with the. 
general drift. Not only so, but in studying any 
section it will be well to refer back to this or some 
similar outline, and thus to see the place of that 
particular section in the plan. 

From the definite analysis it will be seen that, 
following the Apostle’s words, the theme of the 
Kpistle can be thus stated: the Gospel is God’s 
righteousness for sinful man (ch. i. 16, 17). 

This word “righteousness” should receive the 
closest possible attention, for it is the essential 
characteristic of the Gospel as brought forward in 
this Hpistle, that it reveals, not God’s love, or 
mercy, or grace, but His righteousness. Righteous- 
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ness when applied to God means (1) His personal The _ 
righteousness, that is, His own character, and (2) Analysis. 
His gift of righteousness bestowed on man. Cf. ch. 
iii. 26, “That He might be just” (personal) “and 
the justifier” (bestowed). We must never forget 
that the term “righteousness” is much wider than 
justification, though this is of course included. 
Righteousness really covers all that is necessary to 
reinstate a sinner as right with God, and therefore 
includes his position, his character, his privileges, 
and his prospects. it embraces the past, present, 
and future, and means ‘‘ the state of being right.” 

The “righteousness of God” is the keynote of the 
Kpistle, and from beginning to end the entire letter 
is built up on this thought. Study carefully the 
following analysis, which can be expanded almost 
indefinitely. 


(a) Righteousness needed by sinful men (ch. i. 
17—iii. 20). 

(6) Righteousness provided by God (ch. iii. 
21-26). 

(c) Righteousness received through faith (ch. 
iii. 27—iv. 25). 

(d) Righteousness experienced in the soul (ch. 
v. 1—viii. 17). 

(e) Righteousness guaranteed as a permanent 
blessing (ch. viii. 18-39). 

(f) Righteousness rejected by the Jewish 
nation (ch. 1x.-xi.). 

(g) Rightecusness manifested in practical life 
(ch. xii.-xvi.). 
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Rom. i. 1, 5 


1, Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, 
separated unto the gospel of God, 

5. By whom we have received grace and apostleship, for 
obedience to the faith among all nations, for his name. 


In every Epistle St Paul’s opening words are at 
once characteristic of the man and appropriate to 
the occasion. In writing to Rome he is addressing 
those to whom he is personally unknown, and he 
naturally desires to win their confidence and 
goodwill, and to predispose them to listen to his 
message. With keen spiritual sensitiveness, and 
with a wonderful blending of dignity and gracious- 
ness, he endeavours to get at once into close touch 
with the Roman Christians. Nothing in himself, 
if he could possibly help it, should hinder the 
reception of his message in the great metropolis. 
It was essential, too, that he should present proper 
credentials, as he was not known to the Roman 
Christians. 

A stateliness and a fulness mark the Apostle’s 
opening words, which are peculiarly appropriate 
to the great themes of the Epistle, as well as to 
the representatives of Christ in the greatest city 
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of the world. This is seen especially in the fact Rom.i.1,5. 
that the first six verses consist of only one sentence, 

and that verses 1 and 7 are closely connected, 

with verses 2-6 as a parenthesis. The Apostle 

gives a fourfold description of himself. 

I. A Slave of Jesus Christ.—This was a favourite Jeouy Chiist. 
designation of St Paul. He regarded himself as 
the purchased possession of his Lord and Master. 
The two ideas of property and service are suggested. 
There was no serfdom or servility, and yet there 
was an absolute loyalty in the consciousness of 
absolute possession. The bond-servant owned 
nothing, and was nothing, apart from his master. 
His time, his strength, everything belonged altogether 
to another. There was nothing nobler to St Paul 
than to be a slave of the Lord Jesus. He desired 
to be nothing, to do nothing, to own nothing apart 
from Him. If this title is not a reality, it is an 
utter mockery. If it is real, it always brings 
blessedness ; if it is unreal, it must bring shame, 
for to be called a slave of Jesus Christ and yet 
to remain enslaved to self is the depth of moral 
degradation. 

The title “ Jesus Christ” should be noted at the 
outset. It is no matter of indifference to observe 
the way in which the Apostle varies the expressions 
between “Jesus Christ” and “Christ Jesus” and 
“the Lord Jesus Christ.” There is a different 
emphasis on each of these forms (see this especially 
in Eph. i.). The changes are remarkable for their 
variety and frequency. When “Jesus” comes first 
it emphasises Him who was Man and was also the 
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Rom.i.1,5. divinely anointed One. When “Christ” comes first 
_ it is the divinely anointed One Who became the Man. 


—A Called 
Apostle. 


—Separated 
to the 
Gospel. 


—With 
Grace and 
Apostleship. 


II. A Called Apostle.—This means that it was 
not by his own commission that he did his work. 
His Apostleship came from none other than Jesus 
Christ his Lord (1 Cor. i. 1; Gal. i. 1; Heb, v. 
4, 5). An Apostle is one who is sent forth, a 
missionary, and this reference to his commission is 
of great importance. The history of the Apostle in 
the Acts and elsewhere tells us of his threefold call. 
He was called from his birth (Gal. i. 15); at his 
conversion (Acts ix. 15); and then specifically to his 
work through the Church at Antioch (Acts xiii. 2). 
These were his credentials; there was no human 
merit, and he occupied no mere human position. 

Ill. Separated unto the Gospel of God.—Here 
the Apostle further describes his position. As a 
servant of Jesus Christ, commissioned as an Apostle, 
he had a specific work to do. To this he had been 
“separated” (Gal. i. 15; Acts xiii. 2). Concentra- 
tion thus follows consecration and commission. The 
one and only purpose of his life was devotion to the 
Gospel of God, and it is only by concentration of 
aim and effort that the purpose of God concerning 
us will be realised. 

IV. Received Grace and Apostleship (ver. 5). 
This describes the Apostle’s equipment for his task. 
“Grace and Apostleship,” or, as we may perhaps 
venture to render it, “Apostolic grace.” Grace 
was always. characteristic of the Apostle’s life and 
mission. J. N. Darby’s comment is both true and 
forcible :— 
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“The Apostle’s mission was not only his service ; Rom.i.1, 5. 
the being trusted with it was at the same time the 
personal grace and favour of Him whose testimony 
he bore. . . . There was grace and favour in the 
commission itself, and it is important to remember it. 
It gives character to the mission and to its execution. 
An angel performs a providential mission ; a Moses 
details a law in the spirit of the law ; a Jonah, a John 
the Baptist, preaches repentance, withdraws from the 
grace that appeared to falsify his threatenings against 
the wicked Gentiles, or in the wilderness lays the 
axe to the root of the unfruitful trees in QGod’s 
garden. But by Jesus, Paul, the bearer of the glad 
tidings of God, receives grace and apostleship. He 
carries, by grace and as grace, the message of grace 
to men wherever they may be” (Synopsis of the Books 
of the Bible, Vol. iv. p. 116). 


These verses are full of thoughts on service which Suggestions 
should come home to the heart of every believer in pale 
Christ. Let us consider some of the aspects of the 
work to which Christians are called. 

1. The Divine Source-—“Through whom we 
have received,” etc. It was from the Risen Christ, 
his Saviour and Lord, that St Paul derived his 
position and authority as a worker. It is from the 
same Divine Source that we must ever receive our 
call to labour in the Master’s vineyard. 

2. The Dwine Commission.— The words 
“ Apostle” and “ Apostleship ” in these two verses 
lay emphasis on the thought of mission. We must 
be sent if we would serve aright. “ How shall they 
preach unless they be sent?” As the Lord Himself 
was the sent of God (John ix. 7), even so He sent 
His disciples (John xx. 21), and He still sends all 
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Rom.i.1,5. who do Him service. The unique Apostleship 
differs only in degree from the commission of the 
humblest worker in the Kingdom of Christ. 

3. The Divine Equipment.—“ Grace and Apostle- 
ship.” It is well that this is associated with the 
high thoughts of source and commission, for it 
reminds us of the provision made to carry out the 
work to which the servant is called and appointed. 
How full of encouragement for every true-hearted 
worker to remember that God never commands and 
commissions without providing grace to obey. 

4, The Diwine Purpose.—“ For obedience to the 
faith.” This phrase occurring here, and at the 
close of the Epistle (Rom. xvi. 26), is very significant, 
and the combination of faith and obedience is 
particularly noteworthy. Faith always implies 
submission and surrender, which in turn express 
themselves in loyal and glad obedience. This, 
beyond everything, is the purpose of all our service 
for Christ ; to bring men into line with this great 
principle of obedience to the faith, and faithful 
obedience. Lives are to be based on trust, and 
proved by activity. Our hearts surrender to the 
Gospel of Christ and thereby receive power to obey 
it and manifest the “obedience of faith.” 

5. The Unwersal Range.—“ Among all nations.” 
Here the great Apostle strikes his characteristic 
note of universality. There is no limit to the 
purpose of the Gospel and there can be no limit 
to the sphere of our service. “ All nations” are in- 
cluded in the great redemption and must necessarily 
be involved in the great proclamation. Happy for 
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us if our Christian life ever keeps in the forefront this Rom.i.1, 5. 
world-wide range of the activities of the Gospel. 

6. The Supreme Motive.—“ For His Name.” It 
was “on behalf of His Name” that the Apostle 
was commissioned to do his work. That the name 
of Jesus Christ might be honoured among men, the 
Apostle was summoned and equipped to serve God 
as the Apostle to the Gentiles. The “Name” in 
Scripture is always the revealed character, and 
when the Apostle speaks of it here it may be said 
to include both the motive and the theme of his 
work. It was “the Name that is above every 
name” that he delighted to proclaim, and it was 
because of this Name, because of what it was to 
him in his own personal experience, that he did so. 


“How sweet the Name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer’s ear.” 


7. The Personal Acceptance.—“ By Whom we 
have received grace and apostleship.” The word 
rendered “received” may with equal literalness 
and accuracy be rendered “taken,” for it implies 
at once a Divine gift and a human acceptance. 
This call, commission, and equipment was no 
compulsory service, but the glad, joyous, welcome 
acceptance of the position God desired him to 
occupy. Not compelled, but impelled—this must 
ever be the true attitude of the soul to God as it 
contemplates service in His vineyard. And when the 
hand of faith is stretched out to “receive,” there 
comes abundance of grace for every need ; authority 
and ability are combined for the service of God. 
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Vv 
THE SUBJECT 
Rom. i. 1, 2-4 


1... . The gospel of God. 

2. (Which he had promised afore by his prophets in the holy 
scriptures, ) 

3. Concerning his son Jesus Christ our Lord, which was made 
of the seed of David according to the flesh ; 

4, And declared to be the Son of God with power, according 
to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead. 


; 
THE Apostle soon passes away from himself to his 


message, about which there is much to be noted 
that is full of the deepest interest. 

I. The General Subject.—His message is “the 
Gospel of God.” “Gospel” is a favourite word of 
the great worker. “Good news” was what he 
rejoiced to possess and proclaim. Some one has 
truly said that the Gospel is “good news” not 
“good advice,” and it was this inspiring thought 
of the glad tidings that the Apostle delighted in fon 
himself and for his hearers. “Good news from 
God.” This seems to mean “Good news of which 
God is the Author,” though perhaps we might also 
include, for it is certainly true, “Good news of 
God” as the subject or message. It is very 
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striking how in one chapter of his Epistles (1 Thess. Rom. i. 
ii.) the Apostle several times describes his message 1, 2-4 


as “The Gospel of God.” This thought is funda- 
mental, for if the Gospel does not come from above 
it is not “good news” at all. 


Il. The Scriptural Anticipation.—The Apostle at Scripturalj 


once calls attention to the relation of his message 
to the Scriptures of the Old Covenant. “Which 
He promised afore through His prophets in the 
Holy Scriptures.” He is particularly anxious to 
show that his Gospel is no novelty, that it is closely 
related to the past, that it is no afterthought either 
of his Master or of himself. The promise of the 
coming Messiah and His salvation is found in every 
part of the Old Testament, and it is the feature that 
makes those Scriptures unique. Here, too, we 
are enabled to see the Apostle’s view of the Old 
Testament. It consists of “holy writings”; it 
comes from God ; and was mediated “through His 
prophets.” For the Apostle the Old Testament 
has an abiding authority, and it would be well if 
we were always to have the same estimate of the 
writings of the Ancient Covenant. This Messianic 
element, which is the warp and woof of the Old 
Testament, gives it its abiding value and permanent 
validity for the Christian Church. It is a fact 
so familiar as to be overlooked far too frequently, 
and yet the apologetic evidential value of the Old 
Testament is a very striking and convincing 
argument when it is properly stated and realised. 
“Ts there not something remarkable in the way 


and extent of the applicability of the spirit and the 
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—His Name 
and Title. 


—His Lord- 
ship. 


—His 


Human Life. 
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letter of the Old Testament to the New, even where 
the connection is only application and not genuine 
interpretation? What other whole history and litera- 
ture is so applicable to a single fact or event which 
nevertheless so completely transcends, while fulfilling 
its meaning?” (Du Bose, The Gospel according to St 


Paul, p. 24). 


Ill. The Special Theme-—Now the Apostle 
proceeds to dilate upon the theme of the Gospel, 
the Person of Jesus Christ; and no less than 
seven aspects of His Person and Work are brought 
before us in the simplest possible way in this 
introductory statement. The very simplicity gives 
the statement a profound significance. 

1. His Divine Sonship. ‘“‘ Concerning His Son.” 
This is the foundation of God’s revelation in Christ. 
He gave His Son. ‘“ He spared not His own Son.” 
He has spoken to us in His Son. The unique 
Sonship of Jesus Christ is one of the fundamental 
truths of the Christian religion. 

2. His official Name and Title. “Jesus Christ.” 
The combination of these two words “Jesus” and 
“Christ” is once more seen. “Jesus” refers to 
the human Person Who lived on earth. “Christ” 
is the Divine Person, anointed by the Holy Spirit 
for His redemptive work. 

3. His Lordship. “Our Lord.” Here again 
we have the Person of Christ brought before us in 
relation to His position in the universe and in the 
Christian Church. He is “the Lord,’ and there 
can be none higher than He. 

4. His Human Life. “Born of the seed of 
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David, according to the flesh.” It is quite clear Rom. i. 
from this statement that the Apostle believed ) 2-4. 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth to be of David’s line, and 

we cannot for a moment doubt that any flaw in the 

line of descent would have been quickly detected 

and revealed by the inveterate hostility of the Jews 

(John vii. 42; Heb. vii. 14). 

5. His Resurrection. “The resurrection from —His Resur- 

the dead.” This statement naturally follows the '°#°™ 
one concerning His birth, and together they give 
us the two facts of the Incarnation and Resur- 
rection on which Christianity rests. The same 
combination of David’s seed and the Resurrection 
as part of St Paul’s Gospel is seen in 2 Tim. ii. 8. 
But the Gospel, as preached by St Paul, really 
started from the Resurrection rather than the 
Incarnation (Acts xvii. 32; xxiv. 15-21; xxvi. 23). 
From the Resurrection it was easy to proceed to 
the earthly life and its supernatural beginning in 
the Virgin-Birth. 

6. His designation to be the Son of God and —His Desig- 
Fount of Power. “Who was declared to be the 7442 . 
Son of God with power.” This second reference 
to our Lord’s Sonship should be carefully observed. 

He was already Son before He came into the 
world, but the Resurrection designated Him Son 
of God in a special sense. The word rendered 
“declared to be” should be translated “ de- 
signated,” “ordained,” “appointed.” The resurrec- 
tion was not a demonstration but a designation, 
and the precise point of the designation is found in 
the words “‘with power.” Hitherto He had been 
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in Himself “Son of God,” but now through the 
Resurrection He was Son of God with the 


‘possession of power that He was ready to bestow 


His Divine— 
Nature. 


Suggestions 
for Medita- 
tion. 


upon all who should receive Him. Thus by 
resurrection He was made available for all. 

7. His Divine Nature. “According to the 
spirit of holiness.” The contrast here between 
“according to the flesh” and “according to the 
spirit,” shows that we are to understand the phrase 
“spirit, of holiness,” not as referring to the Holy 
Spirit, but to the spiritual nature of Him Who was 
human as well as divine. On the one side He was 
of the seed of David, and on the other He was the 
Eternal Son of God. 

These seven fundamental facts concerning the 
Person and work of Jesus Christ should be care- 
fully noted. Their agreement with the statements 
of the Apostles’ Creed, as now held by the Church 
Universal, is close and striking. Sometimes men 
discuss ‘‘What is Christianity?” and seek to 
discover what they call “primitive Christianity.” 
Here it is, quite evidently set before us. These 
profound truths about our Lord were believed and 
obeyed as early as thirty years after His death and 
resurrection. Nothing could well be more primitive 
than this. 

As we ponder these verses we can readily under- 
stand how fully and heartily the Apostle Paul 
believed that his message was one of “good news.” 
Let us dwell upon some aspects of the Gospel as 
here presented. 

1. Jt has « Dwine Source.—It comes from God ; 
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it speaks of God; it contains God’s message; it Rom. i. 
tells of God’s gift; it provides God’s guarantee ; it 1, 2-4- 
is the Gospel of God from first to last. 

2. It agrees with the Old Testament.—The 
Gospel in the Old Testament is a fruitful theme, 
whether we think of the prophet, or the priest, or 
the king. ‘Christ is all.” The earnest, humble, 
thoughtful soul will ever take a delight in ponder- 
ing the Old Testament teaching in type, history, 
parable, and prophecy, to find therein the footsteps 
of the Messiah. 

3. It has a Divine Saviour.—Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God, and nothing short of Deity would 
suffice for our salvation. As Bishop Moule so 
apily says: “A Saviour not quite God would 
mean a broken bridge on the farther side.” Here 
is our rock foundation. “God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world to Himself.” ; 

4, Ithas a Human Saviour.—This is as necessary 
as the other. Jacob’s ladder was “set up on the 
earth,” and if man is to be saved he must be saved 
by One Who is Man as well as God. Let us bind 
this closely to our hearts. Jesus Christ is “bone 
of our bone, and flesh of our flesh.” He was 
““touched with the feeling of our infirmities.” He 
was “ Perfect Man” for our redemption. 

5. It has a Risen Saviour.—The Resurrection is 
the divine proof that the work of Christ is complete, 
and by it Jesus Christ was designated to be our 
Divine Redeemer. “The Church of Christ is built 
on an empty tomb,” and in the Resurrection our 
salvation finds its full assurance. 
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6. lis Practical Effects—Thus early does the 
Apostle strike his keynote of “power,” for this 
beyond all else is the characteristic of the Gospel. 
Christ possesses power and bestows it on His 
people, and herein is the secret of all that is worth 
knowing and possessing in Christianity. 

7. Its Personal Requirements.—“ Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” It is only as we realise and recognise 
the Lordship of Jesus Christ that we find Him to 
be “Son of God with power.” Submission and 
surrender are essential to the full reception and 
enjoyment of the Gospel of God in Christ. 
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6. Among whom are ye also the called of Jesus Christ : 

7. To all that be in Rome, beloved of God, called to be 
saints: Grace to you and peace from God our Father, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


THE Apostle now turns to the Christians in Rome. Rom.i.6, 7. 
They also were included in the “called ones,” and 
as such are addressed in significant terms. 

I. A Fourfold Description. —They are “the A Fourfold 
called of Jesus Christ,” or ‘called to be Jesus Desiee 
Christ’s.”. The term “called” as used in the 
Gospels and Epistles has a very distinct difference. 

In the Gospels it always means simply the invita- 
tion of God, but in the Epistles it invariably implies 
both the invitation and its acceptance by us. 

They are “beloved of God,” as in Christ. What aa of 
an inspiration to realise that they were the objects “°°” 
of God’s love because they belonged to Jesus Christ. 

God delights to call us His beloved ones, and as 
we contemplate this love which finds and takes us 
just as we are and loves us with an everlasting love, 
we should rest and rejoice in His love and take 
it home to our own souls for comfort, encourage- 
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Rom.i.6,7. ment, and peace. “Who loved me and gave Him- 


*¢ Called 
Saints.” 


self for me.” 

They are “called saints,” or, “called to be saints.” 
This means that they were “commissioned saints,” 
just as the Apostle himself had been called and 
commissioned to be an Apostle (ver. 1). Even 
here, in ordinary saintship, there must be a call 
from God, and no one can intrude upon this 
heritage any more than upon the Apostleship. 
The term “saint” invariably means “consecrated,” 
that is, “separated,” “ dedicated,” ‘belonging to 
God.” They were not called because they were 
saints, but they were saints because they were 
called. It is a mistake to think that a “saint” 
means one who is specially holy, for the word 
never applies to spiritual condition or state, but 
always and only to spiritual position which is ours 
from the moment of conversion. Of course the 
fact of our possession by God carries with it the 
absolute necessity of what we call holiness. We 
are dedicated and consecrated for the purpose 
of being true, pure, genuine, as followers of our 
Master. Since God is Love, holiness which is 
the very nature of God must be love also. Du 
Bose makes the following important distinctions :— 


“The Greek wrtwe is an ideal, rather aesthetic 
than ethical, of highest and most beautiful manhood. 
The Hebrew righteousness carries with it primarily 
the conception of conformity to an outward law 
with them the highest and most universal law, the 
law of God. The holiness of Christianity is an 
inward spirit, the Spirit of God, the divine nature” 
(The Gospel according to St Paul, p. 41). 
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They are described as “in Rome.” Let us Rom.i.6,7. 
mark carefully this twofold aspect of the believer. A Twofold 
He is beloved of God, he belongs to Christ, he re 
is commissioned to be a dedicated one, and all 
this in the great Roman metropolis. What an 
honour all this was for those who were surrounded 
by heathenism. There were many sorts of Christians 
in Rome; high and low, rich and poor, yet these 
titles belonged to them all. “In Rome”; “In 
Christ.” Here is the twofold environment of the 
Christian, and whatever may be the problems, the 
difficulties, the sorrows, the trials, the temptations 
of our “ Rome” to-day let us never forget that 
we are “in Christ.” 

Il. The Twofold Greeting.—“ Grace to you and The Two- 
peace from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus es Greet- 
Christ.” Mark the blending of the Greek and 
Hebrew salutations. The Greek invariably greeted 
his friends with a word which was almost exactly 
identical with “grace,” while the Hebrew salutation 
was invariably “peace.” These two sum up the 
whole of the Gospel. Grace is the cause and Peace 
is the effect. Grace as opposed to debt, Favour as 
opposed to wrath ; while Peace is the result of the 
attitude and action of Divine grace. There is 
perhaps no word so characteristic of the Gospel as 
the term “grace.” “By grace are ye saved.” 

“The Gospel of the grace of God.” “The grace of 
God that bringeth salvation.” 

Both these blessings come direct from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. Let us note 
carefully the close association of Christ with the 
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Rom. i.6,7. Father in this salutation. No human being could 


The Saluta 
tion and Its 
Teaching. 


possibly be associated in this way. The equality of 
both as the source of grace clearly implies the Deity 
of our Lord. 

As we review these opening verses we can- 
not but be impressed with the truth of the 
following statement made by Drs Sanday and 
Headlam :— 


“Tt is impossible not to be struck by the definiteness 
and maturity of the theological teaching contained 
inthem. It is remarkable enough, and characteristic 
of this primitive Christian literature, especially of the 
Epistles of St Paul, that a mere salutation should 
contain so much weighty teaching of any kind; but 
it is still more remarkable when we think what that 
teaching is and the early date at which it was penned. 
There are no less than five distinct groups of ideas, all 
expressed with deliberate emphasis and precision : 
(1) a complete set of ideas as to the commission and 
authority of an Apostle ; (2) acomplete set of ideas as 
to the status in the sight of God of a Christian 
community ; (3) a clear apprehension of the relation 
of the new order of things to the old; (4) a clear 
assertion of what we should call summarily the 
Divinity of Christ, which St Paul regarded both in 
the light of its relation to the expectations of his 
countrymen, and also in its transcendental reality, as 
revealed by or inferred from the words and acts of 
Christ Himself ; (5) a somewhat advanced stage in 
the discrimination of distinct Persons in the God- 
head” (International Critical Commentary on Romans, 
Powe: 


The salutation is indeed “remarkable for its 
developed theology” (Garvie, p. 81). 
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Looking back over all these opening verses, our Rom.i.6,7. 
attention is naturally drawn to the following :— Pek ea ee 

1. The titles of Christ.—* Jesus Christ” ; “ His tion. 
Son”; “Sen of God”; “Jesus Christ our Tord” 
The fulness of this description is all the more im- 
pressive because of its naturalness and simplicity, 
and the absence of all endeavour to pile up state- 
ments about Jesus Christ. Each title carries its 
own meaning and makes its own impression on 
mind and heart. He is the human Jesus; He is 
the Anointed Messiah; He is the unique Son 
of God; and as such He is the Lord and Master 
of us all. 

2. The titles of Christians.—What a variety 
of descriptions we have here. “Bondslave” ; 
“Cailed”; “Beloved”; “Saints.” These titles 
cover the whole of the believer’s life, including what 
God is to us and what we are to be to God. Let 
us see that we live out to the full their solemn yet 
precious meaning. 

3. The wdea of Holinis is very prominent in 
these verses. The Scriptures are called “holy”; 
the Divine nature of Jesus Christ is called “the 
Spirit of holiness” ; and both the Apostle and the 
Roman Christians are described as “holy”, or 
“saints.” Holy writings; a holy Saviour, and a 
holy people. Let each one of us never forget that 
when he says “I believe,” it also involves “I 
belong.” 

4, The picture of the Apostle in these opening 
verses must not be overlooked. Godet’s comment 
is to the point :— 
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“Tt is impossible not to admire the prudence and 
delicacy which St Paul shows in the discharge of 
his task towards this church. To justify his pro- 
cedure, he goes back on his apostleship ; to justify 
his apostleship to them as Gentiles, he goes back to 
the transformation which the resurrection wrought 
in Christ’s person, when from being Jewish Messiah 
it made Him Lord in the absolute sense of the word. 
Like a true pastor, instead of lording it over the 
conscience of his flock, he seeks to associate it with 
his own” (Commentary on Romans, vol. i. p. 141). 


Let us also ponder these suggestive words of 


Dr Beet :— 


“Notice the beauty and symmetry of Paul’s open- 
ing sentence. It is a crystal arch spanning the gulf 
between the Jew of Tarsus and the Christians at 
Rome. Paul begins by giving his name: he rises 
to the dignity of his office, and then to the Gospel 
he proclaims. From the Gospel he ascends to its 
great subject-matter, to Him Who is Son of David 
and Son of God. From this summit of his arch he 
passes on to the apostleship again, and to the nations 
for whose good he received it. Among these nations 
he finds the Christians at Rome. He began to build 
by laying down his own claims; he finished by 
acknowledging theirs. The gulfis spanned. Across 
the waters of national separation Paul has flung an 
arch whose firmly knit segments are living truths, 
and whose Keystone is the incarnate Son of God. 
Over this arch he hastens with words of greeting from 
his Father and their Father, from his Master and their 
Master” (St Paul's Epistle to the Romans, p. 38). 


As we ponder his wonderful words shall we 


not pray afresh for grace to follow St Paul even 
as he followed Christ ? 
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Rom. i. 8-15. 


8. First, I thank my God through Jesus Christ for you all, 
that your faith is spoken of throughout the whole world. 

9. For God is my witness, whom I serve with my spirit in the 
gospel of his Son, that without ceasing I make mention of you 
always in my prayers ; 

10. Making request, if by any means now at length I might 
have a prosperous journey by the will of God to come unto you. 

11. For I long to see you, that I may impart unto you some 
spiritual gift, to the end ye may be established ; 

12. That is, that I may be comforted together with you by 
the mutual faith both of you and me. 

13. Now I would not have you ignorant, brethren, that often- 
times I purposed to come unto you, (but was let hitherto,) that 
I might have some fruit among you also, even as among other 


Gentiles. 
14. I am debtor both to the Greeks, and to the Barbarians ; 


both to the wise, and to the unwise. 
15. So, as much as in me is, I am ready to preach the gospel 


to you that are at Rome also. 


In order to ensure acceptance for his message Rom. i. 
and to lead up to his theme, St Paul proceeds to 8-15. 
express his deep personal interest in the Christians Fees 
in Rome. The position was one of great delicacy. Christians. 
He was a stranger, and must have been heard of 

from time to time as a dangerous person. How 
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then was he to introduce himself as the Apostle to 
the.Gentiles? As the one specially commissioned 
by divine grace to labour in Gentile lands, he had 
a natural interest in the progress of Christianity in 
Rome, and added to this, his intense sympathy 
with everything connected with the spread of the 
Gospel, to say nothing of his Roman citizen- 
ship, would make him particularly desirous that 
Christianity should flourish in the great metropolis, 
and spread thence on all sides. 

The frankness with which he reveals his feelings 
in these verses suggests the motives that led him to 
write the Epistle. The Gospel had long reached 
Rome by other messengers, and groups of believers 
had been gathered together in different parts of the 
city. These simple, earnest souls had doubtless 
received with intense joy the “good news” of 
divine grace, but they were still in need of such 
Christian instruction as the great Apostle alone 
was qualified to give. Perhaps, therefore, this was 
the real motive which led him to write this letter, 
as a preparation for his own coming there. He 
wished to confirm the faith of the young Church 
and to place the Christian life on stronger founda- 
tions. And he does this by proclaiming his own 
special Gospel which circumstances had_ hitherto 
prevented him from delivering by word of mouth. 
It is well pointed out that we to-day have reason 
to be thankful that the Apostle was prevented from 
going sooner to Rome, since it is to this delay that 
we owe this wonderful Epistle. 

The entire section is full of the Apostle’s 
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personal characteristics, and as we look at them Rom. i. 
one by one we shall see revealed some of the 8-15- 
essential elements of a true Christian life. 

I. Thanksgiving (ver. 8).—He commences, as Elements of 

usual, with thanksgiving on their behalf, the ae apace 
special point being that their life in Christ was well Thanks- 
known throughout the Christian world. The fact ?”"* 
of a Church witnessing in the great metropolis was 
doubtless a cause of joy to believers in other 
places (see also 1 Thess. i. 8-10). We note also the 
wide diffusion of Christianity by that time (cf Col. 
i. 6). It is sometimes thought that by opening 
with the term “ First,” the Apostle intended to add 
“Second,” but that the construction was interrupted. 
It may well be, however, that the “ First” was only 
intended to refer to the prominent place thanks- 
giving occupied in his mind. He uses the phrase 
“ My God,” but it is very seldom that he employs 
this personal, appropriating pronoun (1 Cor. i. 4; 
2 Cor. xii. 21; Phil. i. 3; iv. 19; Philemon 4; cf. 
Rom. ii. 16, “My Gospel.”). Luther speaks of 
Christianity as the religion of possessive pronouns. 
Anyone can say “God,” but only a Christian can 
say “ My God.” 

How characteristic this attitude of thankfulness 
was in the life of St Paul. It should mark every 
healthy, vigorous, Christian life. “Think and 
thank” must ever be our motto. 

Il. Interest (ver. 8).—He thanks God for them —Interest, 
‘all,’ making no distinction whatever, and the 
cause of his thankfulness is that their faith “is 
being announced throughout the whole world.” 
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The communications between place and place had 
brought him word of the Christian life of these 
believers in Rome, and at once a great interest is 
kindled in his soul. He had never seen these 
Christians, but he had heard of them and had 
long been praying on their behalf. 

This is another true mark of the Christian life, 
preventing us from being self-centred, and enabling 
us to rejoice in all tidings of the grace of God in 
other lives. 

III. Sincerity (ver. 9). The Apostle now makes 
a solemn appeal to Ged. “God is my witness, 
Whom I serve with my spirit.” Probably the 
Christians had been expecting him earlier, and were 
wondering why, as he had come so comparatively 
near as Corinth (Acts xviii. 1-18), he had never 
reached Rome. Twenty years had elapsed since 
his conversion, and although most of that time 
had been spent in work among the Gentiles, he 
had not yet come. He now explains the reason, 
calling “God to witness” that he was speaking the 
truth. Man may observe our use of bodily organs 
and efforts, but only God can see whether we are 
truly “serving in our sporit.” Sincerity of heart 
and conscience is one of the prime necessities of a 
healthy Christian life. 

IV. Service (ver. 9).—“ Whom I serve with my 
spirit in the Gospel.” The word rendered “serve ” 
was originally used of the labour of a workman for 
hire, but in the Greek of the Old Testament, 
as also in the New, it is found associated with 
a service of worship, thus suggesting that all true 
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labour for Christ is sacred. Service in “the Rom. i. 
spirit” should also be carefully noticed. It is as 8-15. 
real as service with the body, and often far more 
exacting. Service is one of the essential elements 
of all true Christianity. No Christian life can 
possibly be lived aright apart from work for God. 
If a son, then a servant, and service is the proof of 
our sonship. His service was “in the Gospel of 
His Son.” This is another aspect of that Gospel 
which, as in verse 1, is called ‘“‘the Gospel of God,” 
and in verse 16 (A.V.) “the Gospel of Christ.” 

V. Prayer (vers. 9, 10).—Intercessory prayer —Prayer. 
was a prominent feature in the life of the Apostle, 
and without ceasing he prayed for the Christians 
of the various Churches. He prayed for those in 
Rome with special reference to his own coming. 
Nothing was excluded from his prayers, for he 
does not hesitate to ask God to open the way by 
His providential circumstances for a journey to 
them. “If now at last I may be prospered by the 
will of God to come unto you.” As he says else- 
where, “In everything by prayer . .. let your 
requests be made known.” What a study are the 
prayers of St Paul! As Godet truly says, “Paul 
thinks of those times of intimate intercourse which 
he has daily with his God in the exercise of his 
ministry ; for it is at His feet, as it were, that he 
discharges this task.” It has also been well 
remarked that Paul, while reaching multitudes by 
his preaching, certainly reached far more by his 
prayers, for “prayer moves the Arm that moves 
the world.” 
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“Preaching is a rare gift—prayer is a rarer one. 
Preaching, like a sword, is a weapon to use at 
close quarters ; those far off cannot be reached by it. 
Prayer, like a breechloader, has longer range, and 
under some circumstances is even more effective” 
(Wenham, Romans, p. 7). 


Prayer is one of the most definite and genuine 
proofs of sincere Christian affection. Faith tends 
to call into play the joys of family love, and inter- 
cession is the supreme expression of that love as 
it pours itself out to God on behalf of others. 
Bishop Gore’s words aptly confirm this:— 

“Tt was a remark of General Gordon’s that it 
makes a great difference in our feeling towards a 
stranger if before we meet him we have prayed for 
him. And we may with equal truth say that it makes 
a great difference in the feelings of others towards 
us if they have reason to believe that we have prayed 
for them. St Paul therefore gives himself this 
advantage” (The Epistle to the Romans, vol. i. p. 54). 


VI. Submission (ver. 10).—His prayer for a 
prosperous journey is conditioned “by the will of 
God.” Here is another of the profound secrets of 
the Apostle’s life, and of ours also. The will of 
God must be supreme. As he wrote the words he 
was doubtless conscious of the risks he ran in 
journeying to Jerusalem (ch. xv. 30 f.). What 
force there is in this phrase, “ by the will of God,” 
when we remember the circumstances under which 
he came to Rome. How different “the will of 
God” was for him from what he expected it to 
be. “Thy will be done.” “Teach me to do Thy 
will.” “My meat is to do the will of Him that 
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sent Me.” Only as we are subject to the will of Rom. i. 
God can we understand what life really means. 8-15. 
“In His will is our peace ” (Dante). 

VII. Fellowship (vers. 11, 12).—The Apostle —Fellow- 
expresses his intense longing to see the Christians SP. 
in Rome, and this earnest desire for fellowship and 
communion with other believers is very striking 
both here and elsewhere. “I am homesick for 
you” (Moule). Surely this is a very striking 
phrase. “It is the manly expression of Christian 
affection ” (Maclaren). 

He wanted both to be and to obtain a blessing, 

to give and to get. The exquisitely beautiful way — 
in which he corrects his statement about imparting 
a spiritual gift is particularly worthy of note. As 
an Apostle of Jesus Christ he wished to bestow 
upon them some gift that would establish them 
in their faith ; but the words are hardly off his pen 
before he turns them into the suggestion that he 
himself wished to receive as well as to give. ‘That 
is, that I with you may be comforted in you, each 
of us by the other's faith, both yours and mine.” 
It was “the concurrent encouragement ” for which 
he looked—not merely for comfort and consolation 
in the modern sense, but for that strength and 
courage which banishes weakness and depression, 
and enables the soul to go forward with alacrity 
in the pathway of God’s will. 

Strength and comfort are invariably to be found 
in Christian fellowship. So it has ever been, so 
it ever will be, and the more fellowship with 
our fellow-Christians we have, and the more we 
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realise the full force of the terms “brethren” and 
“brotherhood,” the stronger our life will be. 
Every Christian has received spiritual blessing 
in order to impart it, and if we cannot impart we 
may well question whether we have ever received. 
Calvin truly said, “In Christ’s Church no one is so 
poor as not to be able to confer upon us some 
important benefit ; but our pride hinders us from 
reaping these mutual advantages.” Let us never 
fail to make the very most of fellowship with 
those who are in Christ. 

VIII. Hagerness (ver. 13).—He then proceeds 
with some explanations which it was necessary 
that they should have. He tells them of the 
hindrances which had prevented his coming earlier. 
He had not only wished to come, but had actually 
tried, and the supreme reason why he wished to be 
with them was found in his obligation to preach 
everywhere in the Gentile world: “that I might 
have some fruit in you also, even as in the rest 
of the Gentiles.” How modestly the Apostle 
describes his hopes: ‘‘some fruit.” This was the 
explanation of his intense desire. He wished to 
have spiritual fruit among them, just as he had 
elsewhere. Ever the eager soul- winner, the 
Apostle constantly craved and looked out for fresh 
opportunities. Is this a mark of our life ? 

IX. Indebtedness (ver. 14).—The Apostle was 
conscious of a spiritual obligation. Christ had 
done so much for him that he must endeavour 
to repay the debt. ‘I am debtor both to the 
Greeks, and to the Barbarians: both to the wise, 
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and to the foolish.” Thus to two races, civilised 
and uncivilised, and to two capacities of men, 
intelligent and ignorant, the Apostle realised his 
indebtedness, and consequently he wished to pay 
his debts. Whether men were to be divided by 
nationality or culture mattered not to him, so long 
as he could repay the incalculable obligation 
that he felt to his Lord and Master. As a 
steward of the Gospel (1 Cor. iv. 1; ix. 16, 17) he 
wished to discharge every duty to the utmost and 
fulfil every obligation. This sense of obligation 
lies at the root of all genuine service. The man 
who in heart and conscience realises that “I am 
debtor,” is the one who will do most and best 
work for Christ. 

X. Readiness (ver. 15).—“So, as much as in 
me is, | am ready to preach the gospel to you 
also that are in Rome.” The hindrance was not 
in him, for so far as he was concerned he was 
perfectly ready to come to the Imperial City 
and proclaim the Divine Gospel. He was. not 
afraid of Rome, and nothing even in that great 
place could prevent him. Its language, its culture, 
its glories, its sins, were as nothing, because he 
knew his message and his Master. At the 
outbreak of the Indian Mutiny, Lord Clyde, then 
known as Sir Colin Campbell, when asked how 
long it would take him to get ready to start for 
India, is said to have replied, “I am ready now” 
(quoted by C. Neil, Romans, p. 20). These two 
confessions, “I am debtor,’ “I am ready,” are 
at the very heart of all true work of God. We 
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owe men the Gospel which we have received and 
enjoy, and everything in life demands that we 
should pay our debt, and place ourselves in 
readiness to obey the Master’s call. 

As we review these fifteen verses, what a 
revelation they give of the heart of the great 
Apostle. 

1. The Ambassador (vers. 1-7).—Here St Paul 
speaks in his official capacity, as an ambassador 
for Christ, representing his Master, and “ every 
word increases the writer’s claim upon the attention 
of his readers” (J. A. Beet, St Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans, p. 38). Asa called Apostle, as occupied 
with a theme which fills the old Scriptures, and 
is embodied in the Divine and Human Son of God, 
St Paul can speak with authority. He himself, 
too, is called to be the Apostle to all the Gentiles, 
and this divine commission enables him to speak 
with a right and a force that no one could question. 
This is the attitude of every true servant of Christ, 
even though he cannot occupy the high position 
of a great Apostle. As the Master ‘spake with 
authority,” so must the servant, if he would do 
his Master’s will. Men expect authoritativeness 
from the messengers of the Gospel. “We are 
ambassadors for Christ.” 

2. The Fellow-Christian (vers. 8-15). What a 
contrast is found in this section. In the former 
verses— 

“Our spirits bowed before one who stood so high 
in the service of so great a Master. But now the am- 
bassador of Christ comes to us as one like ourselves. 
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Across the waters which roll between him and us, we Rom. i. 
hear a brother’s voice and see a brother’s face” (J. A. 8-15. 
Beet, St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, p. 47). 
And so not merely and only as a called Apostle, 
and as a representative of Christ does he address 
them, but as one who had long loved them, rejoiced 
over them, and prayed for them; as one who 
sought for them and for himself all possible 
spiritual blessings in close fellowship with Christ ; 
and as one who ever regarded himself as their 
debtor. When a man takes up this attitude to 
his fellow-Christians he will attract them by his 
love and win them to himself and his cause. 
This must ever be the spirit of our approach 
to our brethren when we desire to serve them in 
Christ and minister to them the Gospel. 
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Rom. i. 16, 17. 


16. For 1am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: for it is 
the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth ; to 
the Jew first, and also to the Greek. 

17. For therein is the righteousness of God revealed from 
faith to faith : as it is written, The just shall live by faith. 


From the mention of the Gospel and his desire 
to preach it in Rome the Apostle naturally leads 
up to the theme of the Epistle. The transition is 
made by the phrase, “I am not ashamed,” in which 
he endeavours to remove any idea of fear from 
the intense eagerness that he has expressed. These 
two verses should be carefully studied, for they 
contain practically all the leading thoughts of the 
entire Epistle. 

I. The Source of the Gospel.— God.” As in 
verse 1 and elsewhere, the greatest possible stress 
is laid upon the fact that the Gospel did not 
emanate from man, but from God (cf 1 Thess. ii. 
2, 8, 12, 13). The various words associated with 
“of God” in chapters i.-iii. are very significant. 

Il. The Nature of the Gospel.—< The power of 
God.” “Power” is a characteristic word of St 
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Paul. In verse 4 he has already taught us that by Rom. i. 
the resurrection our Lord was designated “Son of 16, 17. 
God,” for the purpose of bestowing power on us. 

All through his Epistles the Apostle lays stress 

upon the “ power of Christ.” Christianity is the 

great moral and spiritual dynamic, and this, as 
contrasted with other religions, is one of its unique 
characteristics. It is not merely an ideal, or an 

ethic, though it possesses both, but in addition 

and primarily it is a dynamic which enables us to 
realise the ideal and reproduce the ethic. Nothing 

short of the power of God can suffice to make even 

one Christian. God’s gift of Christ as the Atone- 

ment, His love, His grace, His Spirit, are all needed 

to transform the sinner into the believer. 

Ill. The Purpose of the Gospel—“ Unto salva- The Purpose 

tion.” “Salvation” is another of the great words pane 
of the Apostle and of the entire New Testament. 
What does it mean? It includes deliverance and 
equipment, and implies “safety” to the fullest 
possible extent. Salvation is threefold, in relation 
to the past, the present, and the future. As to 
the past, the Christian can say, I was saved; as 
to the present, I am being saved ; as to the future, 
I shall be saved. Salvation is from the penalty, 
the power, and the presence of sin. It includes 
Justification, Sanctification, Glorification. The 
Gospel deals with all three aspects, because it is 
“unto salvation.” 

IV. The Scope of the Gospel.—‘To everyone The Scope 
... to the Jew first, and also to the Greek.” ae 
This reference to “‘ the Jew first ” should be carefully 
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noted, for it is characteristic of the Epistle (ch. ii. 
9, 10), and yet we must always remember that 

it invariably means precedence, not preference. — 
Universality is the keynote of Christianity. As 


there is a world-wide need and a world-wide 


opportunity, so there is a world-wide provision. 
All nations, ranks, and capacities are included 
in its scope and intention. Salvation is for every- 
one, from every sin, at every time, in every place, 
under every circumstance. No other religion has 
ever proved its adaptation to the whole world. 

V. The Reception of the Gospel.—< Everyone 
that believeth.” This is the one condition. The 
Gospel requires appropriation. Faith believes the 
message, rests on the Atonement, and receives the 
grace. “ By grace are ye saved through faith.” 
The emphasis on faith shows that it is the simple 
condition of confidence in God that brings about 
our salvation ; and yet there is no efficacy in faith 
apart from its Object, and no merit in believing. 
Faith is the acknowledgment of our own inability, 
and of Another’s ability. Faith includes intel- 
lectual perception and_ spiritual reception, the 
assent of the mind and the consent of the heart. 
As Godet finely puts it :— 

“Faith, in Paul’s sense, is something extremely 
simple, such that it does not in the least impair the 
Sreeness of salvation. God says: I give thee ; the heart 
answers: I accept; such is faith. The act is thus a 
receptivity, but an active receptivity. It brings 
nothing, but it takes what God gives ; as was admirably 
said by a poor Bechuana: ‘It is the hand of the 
heart’” (Commentary on the Romans, vol. i. p. 152). 
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VI. The Efficacy of the Gospel.—‘‘ For therein 16, 17. 
is the righteousness of God revealed.” The reason ence? 
why the Gospel is God’s power is that it reveals, Gospel. 
provides, and bestows God’s righteousness. “The 
righteousness of God” means that consistency with 
His own revealed character whereby He receives 
sinful man on the ground of the work of Christ. 
On the one simple condition of trust God will 
reinstate man in righteousness. As we lost our 
position through unbelief or lack of faith (Gen. iii.), 
so when we return to trust once again, God receives 
us back into fellowship with Himself. 
Righteousness always means “conformity to 
right,” and it is the dominant theme of this whole 
Epistle. It comes before us still more fully in 
ch. iii. 21-26, but the first mention of it here 
should be carefully noted. When we compare the 
phrase, “the righteousness of God,” with similar 
phrases, “‘the bread of God,” “the gift of God,” 
we recognise at once that righteousness is that 
which God is, has, and gives, and it is in the 
Gospel that “the righteousness of God is being 
revealed” in continuous operation. This righteous- 
ness of God is often put in contrast with man’s 
own righteousness (ch. x. 3; Phil. iii. 9), that is, 
the righteousness of our own endeavour and 
provision; and in all ages the great controversy 
has been whether men will endeavour to establish 
their own righteousness, or submit to God’s; 
whether they will endeavour to put themselves 
right, or let Him do it for them. Never, therefore, 
must verse 16, in which the Gospel is described as 
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God’s power, be separated from verse 17, in which 
it is said to reveal God’s righteousness. It is the 
righteousness that God 7s in Himself, and provides 
in Christ, that makes the Gospel the divine power 
unto salvation. 

VII. The Outcome of the Gospel. The just 
shall dive by faith.” Life is therefore the result of 
the reception of the Gospel. This is the positive 
side of which “salvation” is the negative, and life 
is “by faith.” The Apostle speaks of righteousness 
being continually revealed “from faith to faith ” ; 
that is, it is received by faith; it continually 
depends upon faith ; it produces faith ; and it ends 
with faith. The phrase “from faith to faith ” must 
be taken as a whole and not separated into two 
parts. Similar expressions are found elsewhere 
which shed light upon its meaning here 
(Ps. Ixxxiv. 7; 2 Cor. ii. 16; iii. 18). Faithis the 
great principle of righteousness all along the life 
from the beginning to the close. We are justified 
by faith, sanctified by faith, and every moment we 
live by faith. Works have no part in this life. 
The emphasis on “live,” as covering the entire life 
of the believer, clearly shows the width and fulness 
of the meaning of “ the righteousness of God.” It 
is far more than justification, and while, of course, 
including this, it embraces everything necessary to 
replace man in the position, character, and sphere of 
a righteous person. 

The quotation from Habakkuk ii. 4, “The just 
shall live by faith,” should be noticed. It is used 
three times in the New Testament, and on each 
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occasion with a different emphasis. In Rom. i. 17 Rom. i. 
the emphasis is upon “ righteousness” as contrasted 16, 17. 
with unrighteousness. In Gal. iii. 11 the emphasis is 
on “faith” as contrasted with works. In Heb. x. 38 
the emphasis is on “live,” showing that faith is the 
great principle and power of true life. It may almost 
be said that this phrase from Habakkuk sums up the 
entire Kpistle and may suggest the outline of it. 
(a) ch. i. 17—iii. 20, “the righteous.” 
(6) ch, iii. 21—iv. 25, “ by faith.” 
(c) ch. v. 1—xvi. 26, “ shall live.” 
Righteousness, Faith, Life are the three great 
truths of the Epistle to the Romans. 
Another view of these verses is worthy of con- 
sideration for comparison with the foregoing :— 


“Paul justifies his confidence in his message by 
indicating his conception of (1) its character, ‘the 
power of God’; (2) its contents, ‘the righteousness 
of God’ ; (3)its claim, ‘faith’; (4)its comprehensive- 
ness, ‘Jew and Greek’ ; (5) its consequence, ‘salva- 
tion,’ ‘life’; and (6) its confirmation in Scripture” 
(Garvie, Romans, p. 90). 


1. He was not ashamed. Suggestions 
As we review these verses and the fundamental ee 
realities stated by the Apostle we can readily under- 
stand why he said, “I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel.” Perhaps some whom he knew were 
ashamed, and possibly he himself had been so before 
his conversion (see Matheson, Spiritual Development 
of St Paul, pp. 33, 37). But there was no need to 
blush for the power of God, for in that Gospel was 
the only way in which God could justify Himself to 
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man, and by which man could become right with 
God. There was no need for shame, and, indeed, 
every reason for the opposite. Power is always 
honourable, and divine power ought to be especially 
so. The Gospel of a divine righteousness was the 
very thing that men needed, and it was accessible 
to all. And yet even then there were strong reasons 
which tempted men to be ashamed. Jewish 
opposition, the fact of a crucified Master, the in- 
significant position of many of the followers of 
Christ, the abhorrence with which the fundamental 
Christian doctrines were held by Jewish and Greek 
culture, might easily have led weak natures to feel 
ashamed (1 Cor. i. 21). 

2. We must not be ashamed. 

The same temptation is found to-day. Sometimes 
there is the danger of intellectual shame; the fear 
that the Gospel has not that virility of thought and 
essential philosophy which will commend it to 
masculine minds. There is also the danger of 
social shame, for it is still true that “not many 
wise, not many noble, not many mighty are called.” 
The fact that Christianity has always moved 
upwards from the lowest strata of society is a 
stumbling-block in the eyes of the socially proud, 
and is only too apt to make them ashamed of being 
regarded among those who “profess and call 
themselves Christians.” Deepest of all is the 
possibility of moral shame. The offence of the 
Cross has not yet ceased, and the fact that the 
acceptance of the Gospel often demands severance 
from old ways, old habits, old tendencies, and even 
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old friends, puts a strain upon certain tempera- Rom. i. 
ments which is almost too hard for them to bear. 29 17- 
Herein lies the solemn possibility of being ashamed 
of Christ and His Gospel; and yet the Master’s 
words ring out as clearly as ever—“ Whosoever 
therefore shall be ashamed of Me and of My words 
in this adulterous and sinful generation; of him 
also shall the Son of Man be ashamed, when He 
cometh in the glory of His Father with the holy 
angels” (Mark viii. 38). Be it ours so to ponder, 
appropriate, and prize the Gospel, that, like the 
Apostle, we may never be ashamed of it. When a 
Christian man has by blessed experience such a 
conception of the Gospel as that which enables 
him to justify the ways of God to men, and to 
bring before men the one and only secret of true 
life in relation to the past, present, and future, he 
is filled with a divine courage and boldness in 
proclaiming a power so Divine, so blessed, so 
perfect, and so permanent. Our testimony may, 
and often will lead to hardship, and even persecution, 
but by the grace of God we shall be able to say with 
the Apostle, “ Nevertheless I am not ashamed: for 
I know Whom I have believed, and am persuaded © 
- that He is able to keep that which I have committed 
unto Him against that day” (2 Tim. i. 12). 
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18. For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, who hold the truth in 
unrighteousness ; 

19. Because that which may be known of God is manifest in 
them ; for God hath shewed z¢ unto them. 

20. For the invisible things of him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and Godhead ; so that they are 
without excuse : 

21. Because that, when they knew God, they glorified him not 
as God, neither were thankful; but became vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened. 

22. Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, 

28. And changed the glory of the uncorruptible God into an 
image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and fourfooted 
beasts, and creeping things. 


THE discussion commences here. The Apostle has 
set forth his theme that the Gospel is God’s power 
unto salvation because it reveals the Divine 
righteousness to be received through faith, Now 
he vindicates this statement. Why is righteousness 
necessary ? Because we have none of our own. 
Salvation must mean righteousness because of 
God’s attitude of righteous wrath against all 
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unrighteousness. The Gospel is always unwelcome Rom. i. 
to human nature because of its attitude to sin, and 18-23. 
this at once shows the need of dealing with the 
great human, universal fact. The unrighteousness 
of the Gentiles is first depicted (ch. i. 18-32), then 
that of the Jews (ch. ii. 1-iii. 8). Then this 
universal unrighteousness is confirmed from the Old 
Testament Scriptures (ch. iii. 9-20). So the 
Apostle prepares the way for the great statement 
in ch. iii. 21-31, of God’s way of righteousness by 
faith, not by works. Canon Liddon clearly and 
pointedly puts the teaching of this section :— 

(a) Whosoever sins incurs the judgment of God 

and so needs His righteousness (ch. ii. 1-16). 

(5) The heathen, although taught by nature and 
conscience (ch. i. 18-32), and the Jews, although under 

the Mosaic law (ch. ii. 17-iii. 8.), have sinned by 

falling short of their respective standards of 

righteousness. 
(c) Therefore, as the Old Testament had said in 
effect, all the world becomes guilty before God (ch. 

ili. 19), and needs His righteousness (ch. iii. 9-20). 

We are therefore to be occupied with the proofs 
of Gentile unrighteousness (ch. i. 18-32), and when 
the passage is carefully analysed, it is seen to fall 
into two main divisions, of which the first is now 
to be considered. 

I. Divine Wrath (ver. 18).—God’s wrath is Divine 
being revealed against unrighteousness. We Wie 
observe the contrast of this Divine revelation with 
that of the righteousness of ver. 17. Righteous- 
ness and wrath are correlatives, and both are in a 
way revealed in the Gospel, wrath being the 
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alternative of righteousness. Christ is either 
Saviour or Judge (Acts xvii. 31). Since God’s 
righteousness is revealed by faith, it follows that 
the correlative truth, the wrath of God, is revealed 
likewise. It is a present revelation to conscience 
and in history. This may be called the Christian 
philosophy of history. It is humanity viewed in 
broad outline from the standpoint of Divine 
righteousness. The doom of impenitent un- 
righteousness is absolutely certain, because of the 
revelation of God’s wrath against all unrighteous- 
ness. While of course we carefully omit all 
thought of personal anger from this idea of Divine 
wrath, we must never forget that it is the judicial 
personal attitude of God in relation to sin. 

This wrath is revealed against “all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men.” These are the two 
expressions of evil; impiety against God and in- 
justice against man. Thus humanity is at once a 
religious and a moral failure. 

These ungodly and unrighteous men are described 
as those “who hold the truth in unrighteous- 
ness.” The word translated “hold” means literally 
“holding down,” and is so rendered in the English 
Revised version. It suggests that they possess the 
truth and suppress it by their unrighteous living. 
Lightfoot favours the view that the word means 
simply “ grasp,’ and speaks of their holding and 
possessing the truth, and all the while living in 
unrighteousness. Yet another rendering is that of | 
the American Standard Version ; ‘“‘ who hinder the 
truth in unrighteousness.” However we express 
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it, we note the deliberate, definite, and wilful opposi- Rom. i. 
tion to truth shown in unrighteous lives, which 18-23- 
thereby inevitably and naturally ineur the righteous 

wrath of God. 

II. Adequate Opportunity (vers. 19, 20).—This Adequate 

is the way in which the unrighteous first hold and aha 
then hinder and suppress the truth in unrighteous- 
ness. The opportunity had come to them of know- 
ing God through nature and conscience. “ That 
which is known of God is manifest in them, for 
God manifested it unto them. For the invisible 
things of Him since the creation of the world are 
clearly seen.” There is thus no valid reason for 
ignorance of God, for that which is a matter of 
knowledge concerning God has been manifested in 
them by conscience and through nature (Acts xiii. 
38; xiv. 17; xxviii. 28). And this revelation of God 
in nature is really much more than the mere fact of 
creation, for “ the invisible things of Him since the 
creation of the world are clearly seen,’ thus implying 
His acts of providence as well as of creation. As 
Denney well says, ‘‘ There is that within man which 
so catches the meaning of all that is without as to 
issue in an instinctive knowledge of God.” 

“That they may be without excuse.” This 
opportunity of knowing God through His works 
was sufficient, and unrighteousness is inexcusable. 

There is no self-defence. Man may not see much 
by nature, but what he does see he is able to see 
clearly, if only he will give heed. 

III. Sinful Declension (ver. 21).—Indifference to Sinful _ 
God soon makes its inevitable progress downwards. Declension. 
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“Knowing God, they glorified Him not as God, 
neither gave thanks, but became vain in their 
reasons, and their senseless heart was broken.” 
The outcome of indifference to known truth was 
false notions and worthless speculations about God, 
followed by the disappearance of the idea of God 
from their minds. The absence of truth is quickly 
and inevitably succeeded by the presence of positive 
error. When God is not in the mind vanity soon 
fills up the void, and darkness suffuses the senseless 
heart. 

IV. Culpable Foolishness (ver. 22).—Pride of 
wisdom resulted from this attitude to God, and yet 
in reality practical folly was the essential truth of 
their condition. ‘‘ Professing themselves to be wise, 
they became fools.” Whenever human wisdom sets 
itself against God, the result is soon seen in human 
foolishness. 

V. Utter Degradation (ver. 23).—The outcome of 
all this indifference, neglect, wilfulness, and folly, 
was idolatry in the form of fetichism. Conceit 
invariably leads to idolatry. Man must have some- 
thing to worship, and having set aside the worship 
of the true God he changes “the glory of the in- 
corruptible God for the likeness of an image of 
corruptible man, and of birds, and of fourfooted 
beasts, and of creeping things.” 

The lessons of this solemn and even terrible 
passage are obvious and familiar, but they need 
constant reiteration. 

1. Divine Revelation is Suffictent—There is no 
excuse for sin, for man has always had_ the 
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opportunity of knowing God and doing His will Rom. i. 
according to the light of nature and conscience. 18-23. 
‘Without excuse ” is the Divine decision, based on 

the fact of a Divine revelation (ver. 19). 

2. Human Sin is Deliberate.—From the very Sin Deliber- 

first, sin has been a matter of will, and therefore of 2* 
wilfulness. No one can say, “ I could not help it.” 
Light brings responsibility, and the responsibility is 
in exact proportion to the light. Even neglect is 
wilful, especially as it invariably leads unchecked to 
rejection. “What must I do to be lost”? “Nothing.” 
If we neglect so great salvation we shall inevitably 
drift further (Heb. ii. 1,2). Moral responsibility is 
one of the foundation facts of the universe, and it is 
simply impossible to make any excuse, to say nothing 
of giving a reason for wrongdoing. 

3. Human Development is downwards.—-Idolatry Developmen 
was not primary, for man at the first was a Dowswards. 
worshipper of God. He has not developed upwards 
from the lowest forms of idolatry to the worship of 
the One True God. His progress has been exactly 
the opposite. Primeval revelation was monothe- 
istic, and idolatry was neither primitive nor ante- 
diluvian. In Scripture the earliest records of 
idolatry are associated with Rachel, and also found 
in Joshua xxiv. 2. We must be careful not to con- 
fuse the present savage with primitive man. The 
terms “‘ primitive ” and “savage ” are not identical. 

Sir William Ramsay points out how true to life is 
the Apostle’s teaching in this section. 

“For my own part, I confess that my experience 

and reading show nothing to confirm the modern 
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assumptions in religious history, and a great deal to 
confirm Paul. Wherever evidence exists, with the 
rarest exceptions, the history of religion among men 
isa history of degeneration. . . . Is it not the fact of 
human history that man, standing alone, degenerates; 
and that he progresses only where there is in him so 
much sympathy with and devotion to the Divine life 
as to keep the social body pure and sweet and 
healthy ?” (The Cities of St Paul, p. 17). 


Instead of growing better in things religious, man 
has ever been growing worse. This truth which is 
clearly taught in Scripture is confirmed by scientific 
research. Sin from the very outset, and all through 
the centuries, has been the cause of intellectual, 
social, and moral degradation in the individual, and 
in the human race as a whole. Professor Huxley 
has these striking words :— 

“The theory of evolution encourages no millennial 
anticipations. If, for millions of years, our globe 
has taken the upward road, yet, sometime, the summit 
will be reached, and the downward route will be 
commenced” (quoted by Bishop Gore, The Epistle 
to the Romans, p. 79). 


We are therefore justified by Scripture and by 
scientific facts in regarding this section as giving a 
true philosophy of religion, for ‘if heathenism is 
not an apostasy, Christianity is not a restoration ” 
(Philippi, Romans, p. 51).1 As we contemplate 
this downward development, is it not a call to keep 
our hearts close to the revelation of God in Christ, 


1 Ramsay’s Cities of St Paul, pp. 10-30. The subject may be 
further studied in Orv’s Christian View of God and the World, 
p. 212 ff. ; with notes E. and F.; Godet, The Epistle to the 
Romans, p. 176. 
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lest we should degenerate and wander from Him? Rom. i. 
Divine revelation is the mirror in which we see 18-23. 
ourselves as we really are, and test our life by 
God’s own standard of truth. 

4. Hvil is Progressive.—At first we see neglect. Evil Pre- 
Man, knowing God, did not trouble to acknowledge &*°S*¥* 
Bin, or to thank Him. From this came emptiness 
of mind and senselessness of heart, followed by a 
pride which was essentially foolishness, with its 
outcome in gross idolatry. We shall see in the 
next section (vers. 24-28) how from idolatry 
sensuality necessarily came. Heathenisin — has 
almost always been associated with impurity and 
uncleanness. When the head goes wrong the 
heart soon follows. Idolatry is the parent of 
immorality, because there is no safeguard against 
impurity and no guarantee of holiness. Godless- 
ness, folly, and shame invariably go together. 
Neglect of God and indifference to Him lead to 
empty, useless speculation, followed by the 
practical disappearance of God from the mind, 
and culminating in fetichism, in which the idea of 
God is changed for something unutterably base. 

Man thereby demonstrates that he needs a god of 
some sort after all. Canon Liddon well says that 
“ All religious truth which is not acted on is on 
its way to forfeiture.” We cannot help observing 
the three stages of evil in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Neglect came first (ch. ii.); then followed 
rejection (ch. vi.); and last of all came scorn and 
contempt of sacred things (ch. x.). Our safeguard 
lies in remembering the truth; “ Resist beginnings.” 
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Rom. i. 24-32. 


24. Wherefore God also gave them up to uncleanness through 
the lusts of their own hearts, to dishonour their own bodies 
between themselves : 

25. Who changed the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped 
and served the creature more than the Creator, who is blessed 
for ever. Amen. 

26. For this cause God gave them up unto vile affections: for 
even their women did change the natural use into that which 
is against nature : 

27. And likewise also the men, leaving the natural use of the 
woman, burned in their lust one toward another; men with 
men working that which is unseemly, and receiving in themselves 
that recompence of their error which was meet. 

28. And even as they did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind, to do 
those things which are not convenient ; 

29. Being filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, wicked- 
ness, covetousness, maliciousness ; full of envy, murder, debate, 
deceit, malignity ; whisperers, 

30. Backbiters, haters of God, despiteful, proud, boasters, 
inventors of evil things, disobedient to parents, 

31. Without understanding, covenant- breakers, without 
natural affection, implacable, unmerciful : 

32. Who knowing the judgment of God, that they which 
commit such things are worthy of death, not only do the same, 
but have pleasure in them that do them. 


THE argument of this entire section (ch. i. 18-32), 
as we have already seen, shows that the rejection 
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of divine light must necessarily incur the divine Rom. i. 
wrath. “This is the condemnation, that light is 24-32 
come into the world, and men loved darkness 

rather than light, because their deeds were evil.” 

Now in these closing verses we have the awful 

picture of the certain progress towards doom of 

those who cleave to unrighteousness. There is 
absolutely no hope for them, but only a “certain 

fearful expectation of judgment ” (Heb. x. 27). 

I. Divine Discipline (ver. 24).—Mark the phrase. Divine 
“God gave them up,” which also occurs with Die 
solemn iteration in verses 26 and 28. ‘“ Wherefore 
God gave them up.” We have a similar phrase in 
Psalm Ixxxi. 12: “So I gave them up unto their 
own hearts’ lust”; and Acts vii. 42: “ God turned, 
and gave them up to serve the host of heaven.” It 
is a law of nature (which means, it is a law of God) 
that there is a connection between one act and 
another; an effect thus becomes a cause in the 
chain of human action. As Browning says, we 
pay the price of lies by being compelled to “lie 
on still.” 

Il. Terrible Impurity (ver. 24).—This is the first Terrible 
stage of the divine judgment, and indicates what is /™Purity- 
well known to follow from the wrong thoughts of 
God which mark the earlier section. Idolatry is 
invariably associated with sensuality. 

III. Gross Idolatry (ver. 25).—Here again we Gross 
see the connection between false worship and false 14°!@#Y. 
living. ‘They exchanged the truth of God for a 
lie, and worshipped and served the creature more 
than the Creator, who is blessed for ever. Amen.” 
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IV. Unnatural Vice (vers. 26, 27).—This is a 
still lower depth of evil, and again we have the 
solemn word, “God gave them up.” Such sensual 
degradation reveals the awful lengths to which sin 
leads human life. 

V. Complete Depravity (vers. 28-32).—Once 
again we are reminded of the divine action; “ God 
gave them up,” and this time the lowest depths of 
all are sounded in the description of a reprobate 
mind, that is, ‘““a man in which the definite 
distinctions between right and wrong are confused 
and lost” (Denney). 

(a) The depravity is first of all described in 
general terms ; “to do those things which are not 
fitting.” _ Evil is always unbecoming, unsuitable, 
“not convenient.” 

(b) Then follow twenty-one illustrations of 
“things which are not fitting.” It is somewhat 
difficult to classify this list. Dr David Brown 
says :— 


“Tt will be evident to the Greek reader that the 
order in which they are placed follows associations 
sometimes of sownd and sometimes of sense. Not 
without reason, therefore, does Fritzsche recommend 
the student not to spend his time and ingenuity in 
arranging into distinct classes words whose meaning, 
and vices whose characteristics, differ only by a shade 
from each other” (Romans, p. 22). 


On the other hand several authorities are in 
favour of some classification. Thus we are told 
that the first four comprehend general descriptions 
of evil, but with special reference to property. 
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Then come eight words which speak of a dis- Rom. i. 
regard of proper relationships. These in turn are 24-32. 
followed by three words descriptive of general 
depravity of character, and last of all there are six 
words expressive of unprincipled worthlessness of 
life. It will be seen that in any case the list refers 
to sins of inward disposition and outward act, to 
sins of thought, word, and deed, to wrong against 
self and against neighbour, as well as against 
God. 

With this list we ought to compare others in 
St Paul’s Epistles. In 2 Cor. xii. 20, there are 
eight sins against love; in Gal. v. 19, there are 
seventeen works of the flesh; in Eph. v. 3, six 
subjects are mentioned; in 1 Tim. i. 9, fourteen 
kinds of sinners are depicted, and in 2 Tim. iii. 2-5, 
nineteen sorts are brought before us. 

(c) The culminating point is seen in verse 32, 
which sums up verse 18, and restates the judgment 
of God against unrighteousness. “Who knowing 
the ordinance of God, that they that practise such 
things are worthy of death, not only do the same, 
but consent with them that practise them.” Know- 
ledge of evil does not necessarily deter men from 
it, and this shows that it is only with very care- 
ful qualification that we can say, “Knowledge 
is power.” Indeed, very often knowledge is not 
power, for to know is by no means the same 
as to do. 

Thus generally and without any mention of the 
Gentiles by name, the Apostle has depicted the 
prominent features of the heathen world. 
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As we look back over this passage we cannot 
help seeing some of the most solemn truths that 
can occupy the attention of man. 

I. The Awful Possibility of Sim.—We observe 
that sin starts from the neglect of light, which in 
turn leads to the rejection of light, followed by 
madness, idolatry, vice, manifold evil, and a 
malignant badness that takes a positive satisfaction 
in wrong-doing (ver. 32). Perhaps our hearts are 
tempted to say that although this was possible in 
the old heathen world, it is now quite beyond the 
bounds of probability in a professedly Christian 
land. Let us not be too sure of this. The 
words of the Psalmist are still true,.“ Who can 
understand his errors?” The possibilities of evil 
in the human heart apart from divine grace are 
as real as they ever were, and no one who knows 
the plague of his own heart will ever dare to say 
that even these depths of evil are impossible, apart 
from the restraining influences of the grace of God. 
Let us take heed to these wise and solemn words 
of Bishop Moule :— 


“Nor was it lightly, or as a piece of pious rhetoric, 
that the saintliest of the chiefs of our Reformation, 
seeing a murderer carried off to die, exclaimed that 
there went John Bradford but for the grace of God. 
It is just when a man is nearest God for himself that 
he sees what, but for God, he would be ; what, taken 
apart from God, he is, potentially if not in act. And 
it is in just such a mood that, reading this paragraph 
of the great Epistle, he will smite upon his breast, 
and say, ‘God be merciful to me the sinner’ (Luke 
Xviii. 13)” (Romans, p. 54). 
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2. The Definite Responsibility for Sin.—There Rom. i. 
is nothing clearer in this passage than the truth 24-32. 
that a measure of divine aid invariably accompanies Wha Phe a a 
divine light in the conscience. The people who i 
are described here are shown to be responsible, 
for unless God had made Himself known in nature 
and in conscience the entire passage would be 
meaningless. Even the Mosaic dispensation of 
law was not wholly and absolutely legal in the 
sense of being without some provision of divine 
mercy and graciousness, and neither was the 
Gentile world entirely bereft of that light from 
which moral responsibility necessarily flows. 
Whatever may be the light, however small, the 
responsibility is in exact proportion, and no one 
need do wrong if only he heeds the light and 
welcomes the help provided by God. 

3. The Absolute Inevitableness of Pumshment.— The Punish- 
As certain as cause and effect, so is it with sin ™™* 
and punishment. There is no possibility of escape 
from condemnation for those who persistently 
continue in unrighteousness. This is a truth that 
needs constant emphasis and frequent repeti- 
tion to-day. God’s righteous action against sin 
is certain, inevitable, universal. “From Thy 
wrath, and from everlasting damnation, Good 
Lord, deliver us.” 


XI 
PRINCIPLES OF JUDGMENT 


Rom. ii. 1-16 


1. Therefore thou art inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou 
art that judgest: for wherein thou judgest another, thou 
condemnest thyself; for thou that judgest doest the same 
things. 

2. But we are sure that the judgment of God is according to 
truth against them which commit such things. 

8. And thinkest thou this, O man, that judgest them which 
do such things, and doest the same, that thou shalt escape the 
judgment of God ? 

4. Or despisest thou the riches of his goodness and forbearance 
and longsuffering ; not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth 
thee to repentance ? 

5. But after thy hardness and impenitent heart treasurest up 
unto thyself wrath againt the day of wrath and revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God ; 

6. Who will render to every man according to his deeds : 

7. To them who by patient continuance in well doing seek for 
glory and honour and immortality, eternal life : 

8. But unto them that are contentious, and do not obey the 
truth, but obey unrighteousness, indignation and wrath. 

9. Tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man that 
doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile ; 

10. But glory, honour, and peace, to every man that worketh 
good, to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile : 

11. For there is no respect of persons with God. 

12. For as many as have sinned without law shall also perish 
without law: and as many as have sinned in the law shall be 
judged by the law ; 
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18. (For not the hearers of the law are just before God, but Rom. ii. 
the doers of the law shall be justified. I-16. 
14. For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by 
nature the things contained in the law, these, having not the 
law, are a law unto themselves : 
15. Which shew the work of the law written in their hearts, 
their conscience also bearing witness, and their thoughts the 
mean while accusing or else excusing one another ; ) 
16. In the day when God shall judge the secrets of men by 
Jesus Christ according to my gospel. 


Aut through this section it is important to keep The General 
in mind the general purpose of ch. i. 18—iii. 20. Aim. 

It is not to prove that all men are sinners, but, 

taking this for granted, to unfold the awful signifi- 

cance of it, in order to bring home to hearts and 
consciences the terrible results of sin in the certainty 

of God’s judgment on unrighteousness. In ch. i. 

the Gentiles were referred to without being actually 

named. There was no need to do this, for the 

picture would be quickly recognised by all. But 

these features would not be regarded as applicable 

to some, and yet these very people in their self- 
righteousness were in equal need of conviction of 

sin. This is done in the eurly verses of ch. ii. by 

a special application to one particular individual, A Particular 
“thou” (not “they”). It is generally thought “pplication. 
that the Jewjis in the Apostle’s mind in these 

verses, although he is not mentioned definitely at 

the outset. While this is probable, it must not 

be forgotten that the same spirit of self-righteous- 

ness may actuate a Gentile as well. But assuredly 

it was the Jew more than anyone else who would 

be liable to this spirit of pride. He would not 
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contemplate the possibility of himself and his 
fellow-countrymen being subject to condemnation, 
and it would not be at all easy to convince him 
of sin, for his self-righteousness and formalism 
were so strong that he would not feel the need 
of the Gospel of Christ. Consequently, although 
the Jew is not named until verse 17, it is more 
than likely that he is in the Apostle’s mind from the 
outset, and that the purpose of the present section 
is to show the failure of the Jew as thoroughly as 
possible and so lead to the conviction of sin. As 
in ch. i. men are described as “holding down” 
or “hindering” the truth in unrighteousness by 
sinning, so in ch. ii. they are shown to be pro- 
claiming the truth in unrighteousness by judging. 
The spiritual pride of the Jews was doubtless a 
great stumbling-block to young converts. The 
position and influence of God’s ancient people 
would impress thoughtful Christians, and make 
them wonder why they did not accept Christ. 

The entire section should be closely analysed 
and studied, for it is not without difficulties. The 
following points of its structure ought to be 
carefully noted. After verse 1 which gives the 
introductory practical rebuke to self-righteousness, 
verse 2 lays down the first principle of divine 
judgment, which is then implied and applied in 
verses 2-5. Then verse 6 lays down the second 
principle, which is dealt with in verses 7-10. And 
then verse 11 lays down the third principle, which 
is treated in verses 11-15. Lastly, verse 16 lays 
down the fourth principle, and sums up the 
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whole by referring everything to Christ and His Rom. ii. 
Gospel. I-16. 

I. The Rebuke (ver. 1).—Observe how this The Rebuke. 
appeal is linked with the former statement in ch. 
i. 18-32 (“Therefore”). The Jews, too, have sinned 
against light, but before the Apostle can convict 
them he must remove their arrogance and show 
that they have no superiority, and that God has 
one standard for all. If, therefore, the man 
assents to Gentile condemnation he thereby 
really condemns himself. The man, whether Jew 
or Gentile, who was apt to judge the Gentiles 
because of the state of affairs recorded in ch. i. 18- 
32, was equally guilty himself in other directions, 
and was therefore “‘ without excuse,” since he was 
practising the same things. This is the case of 
the man who hides his own guilt by his judgment 
of others. The Apostle thus appeals to his con- 
science by pointing out that if he can judge 
another he can be judged himself, for judging 
others will not bring escape from God’s judgment. 
Such a man, therefore, cannot plead ignorance. 

II. The Pirst Principle of Judgment (ver. 2).— The First 
God’s judgment will be according to truth and Principle. 
therefore absolutely impartial. ‘‘We know that 
the judgment of God is according to truth against 
them that practice such things.” 

Ill. The Impossibihty of Escape (ver. 3).— The Im- 
“And reckonest thou this, O man, who judgest eee? of 
them that practise such things, and doest the same 
that thou shalt escape the judgment of God?” 

The Jew will not be able to claim any exemption 
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because of his national and religious privileges. 
He of all men will not escape. It has been 
pointed out that there are four chances of escape 
to the man who offends against human laws: (1) 
that his offence shall not be known ; (2) that he 
may escape beyond the bounds of jurisdiction; 
(3) that there may be some failure in the legal pro- 
cess after arrest; (4) that he may escape from 
prison and hide himself from the officers of the 
law (Govett, Righteousness of God, p. 20). But, 
of course, not one of these things will avail with 
man in regard to the divine judgment. “ With 
Him there is no lack of knowledge, or power, or 
will to perform what He says.” 

But there may be another thought in the man’s 
mind (vers. 4, 5). ‘ Or despisest thou the riches of 
His goodness... but. . . treasurest up for thy- 
self wrath?” The divine attitude towards the 
Jew had repentance for its object, but if it were 
despised it would only lead to a still deeper con- 
demnation. “The blackest sin is not righteousness 
violated, but mercy despised.” “If you do not 
trust your own powers of reason, it follows that 
you must despise the lavish mercy of God” (Light- 
foot). And if a man does this he fails to perceive 
that God’s goodness is intended to lead him to 
repentance, and instead he is piling up a treasure 
of wrath, storing it against the day of judgment. 
Mark this description of God in His “goodness, 
and forbearance, and long-suffering.” In spite of 
His judgment against evil He is always long- 
suffering to the evil-doer. And yet the sinner is 
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here depicted as depising grace, ignoring goodness, Rom. ii. 
and thereby accumulating punishment. Surely the 1-16. 
wealth of God’s grace is not to be contemptuously 

treated. 

IV. The Second Principle of Judgment (ver. 6). The Second 
God’s dealings with mankind are always based Principle. 
upon absolute justice, whether as to punishment 
or reward. ‘‘Who will render to every man 
according to his works” (See Prov. xxiv. 12). 

This great and far-reaching principle was intended 
by the Apostle to come home with unerring force 
against every form of self-righteousness. 

V. The Reality of Meaning (ver. 7-10). Inthese The Reality 
verses only two classes of men are recognised, and °f Meaning. 
only two sorts of deeds allowed. This definite 
contrast should ever be insisted on. There is no 
middle pathway ; men are either on one side or the 
other. Those whose character is described as 
patient in well-doing, and whose pursuit is “glory, 
and honour, and immortality” will be rewarded 
with eternal life. But those whose character is 
“ factious,” whose “pursuit is obedience to un- 
righteousness ” will find as the result, ‘wrath and 
indignation.” Nothing could well be more 
assuredly defined than this contrast between the 
characters, pursuits, and rewards of well-doing and 
evil-doing (vers. 7, 8). The same contrast is once 
again seen in a further description. “Tribulation 
and anguish are to come upon every soul of man 
that worketh evil, of the Jew first and also of the 
Greek”; while, on the other hand, “glory, and 
honour, and peace to every man that worketh 
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good, to the Jew first and also to the Greek.” 
Let us note carefully, as we proceed, every allusion 
to the Jew, especially “the Jew first,” for these 
references form one of the key-notes to the Epistle, 
as chapters ix.—xi. will show. As the Jew has 
already been described as possessing priority in 
salvation (ch. i. 16), so this priority is now 
recognised even with reference to judgment in 
relation to good and evil (vers. 9, 10). It is also 
full of meaning and profound significance that 
neither here nor elsewhere in Scripture is the 
future of the wicked ever called by the term 
“life”; a striking change of expression is seen to 
this effect in our Lord’s words (John v. 28, 29). 
VI. The Third Principle of Judgment (ver. 11). 
“There is no respect of persons with God.” This 
great truth is very prominent in the Old Testament 
(Deut. x. 17), and seems to have made a profound 
impression upon almost every writer of the New 
Testament (Acts x. 34; Eph. vi. 9; Col. iii. 25; 
Jas. ii. 9; 1 Pet. i. 17). God has no favourites, 
and it was essential that the Jew above all men 
should understand this simple but searching truth. 
VII. The Universality of Application (vers. 12- 
15).—While there is but one principleof divine judg- 
ment for all (ver. 11), yet the standards of judgment 
will necessarily be different for Jew and Gentile. 
The standard for the Jew will be the law of Moses, 
but the standard for the Gentile will be the law of 
conscience. The Apostle means by “sin without 
the law” and “perish without the law,” that they 
will perish by unfaithfulness to a law which they 
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possess, namely, the law of nature ; not to a law of Rom. ii. 
which they have never heard, namely, the law of 1-16. 
Moses. Thus character will be the test in both 

cases. Denney draws out very clearly the meaning 

of this important though difficult passage :— 


“There is a triple proof that Gentiles, who are 
regarded as not having law, are a law to themselves. 
(1) The appeal to their conduct: as interpreted by 
the Apostle, their conduct evinces, at least in some, 
the possession of a law written on the heart ; (2) the 
action of conscience : it joins its testimony, though it 
be only an inward one, to the outward testimony, 
borne by their. conduct; and (8) their thoughts. 
Their thoughts bear witness to the existence of a law 
in them, inasmuch as in their mutual intercourse 
these thoughts are busy bringing accusations, or, 
in rarer cases, putting forward defences, z.c. in any 
case, exercising moral functions which imply the 
recognition of a law” (Hxpositor’s Greek Testament, 
Romans, p. 598). 

VIII. The Fourth Principle of Judgment The Fourth 
(ver. 16).—The Apostle closes this statement about Principle. 
the divine judgmert by showing that both Jews 
and Gentiles will be brought face to face with 
Christ and the Gospel in the ultimate judgment. 
“In the day when God shall judge the secrets 
of men according to my Gospel by Jesus Christ.” 

Reviewing these verses, it will be seen that the 
questions of reward and punishment are here 
isolated from the main subjects of the Epistle ; 
namely, man’s justification by the righteous grace 


1 For a consideration of the meaning of St Paul’s use of terms 
“law” and ‘“‘the law” in this Epistle, see Garvie, Century 
Bible, p. 106, and D. Brown, Handbook for Bible Classes, p. 30. 
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of God, which will come before us in its proper 
place later. This section, therefore, deals with 
judgment, not with justification; with the 
completion, not with the commencement of life. 
The Apostle is simply concerned with the great 
fact that righteousness leads to life and unrighteous- 
ness to death. He is dealing with the result, not 
the process ; the goal, not the way. The teaching 
of verse 13 as to the judicial verdict of God is no 
contradiction of the ordinary meaning of justification 
so characteristic of St Paul. He was not at all 
likely to contradict what he was about to say in 
ch. iii. 19, and teach salvation by law. The entire 
passage from verse 6-16 is a general statement of 
the divine principles of judgment, made in order 
to destroy the refuge of lies. Subordinate passages 
must always be interpreted in the light of leading 
truths, and one of the essential truths of this 
Epistle is that “by the works of the law shall 
no flesh be justified” (ch. iii. 20). When, there- 
fore, the Apostle shows in ch. ii. 13 that “the 
doers of the law shall be justified,” it must be 
carefully interpreted in the light of the former text, 
and it will then be seen to refer to the general 
principle of judgment. The Apostle does not 
stay here to show how we may obtain that 
righteousness which is needed (namely, in the 
Gospel), and thereby avoid the unrighteousness. 
What he now says is, that no one can be saved 
eventually apart from doing good, the power to 
do which comes, as will be shown in its proper 
place, through the Gospel. Eternal life can be 
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viewed, either as a present position for the believer, Rom. ii. 
or as the future issue or goal of a consecrated I-16. 
life in Christ. It is not the mode of salvation, 

but the principle of judgment that the Apostle 
here deals with; not the ground of justification, 

but the standard ; not that on account of which 

we are saved, but that according to which we are 

to be judged. Denney points out that the law 
that “God will render to everyone according to 

his works” is “valid within the sphere of 
redemption as well as independent of it,” and 
that Paul had “no feeling that it contradicted 

bis doctrine of justification by faith . . . the truth 
which he is insisting upon is equally true whether 

men are under the law or under grace.” 

Yet even here there is a hint that the reward Faith and 
implies faith in one who tries for it, and that the Works. 
wrath is due to the absence of faith and the 
presence of unbelief in those who obey not the 
truth. Moreover, everything is ultimately related 
to the Gospel in verse 16. As Dr Campbell 
Morgan forcibly puts it: 


“Thus, at the very beginning of this letter, the 
master-theme of which is salvation by faith, we have 
an overwhelming and unanswerable indictment of 
that particular heresy to which an improper emphasis 
of the doctrine is liable to give rise. Nothing can be 
clearer than the Apostle’s teaching that works will 
be the final test of judgment. Faith which does not 
produce these is declared to be useless . . . Godliness 
as privileged relationship is of no value except as it 
produces actual righteousness ... The basis of 
judgment is to be the actual condition of man, 
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whether he has lived without the law or under the 
law ; but he is to be judged finally by Jesus Christ. 
That is to say, the final test of character and of 
conduct is to be that of man’s attitude to the 
Saviour ” (Romans, pp. 27-29). 


And to quote Godet : 


“ Justification by faith alone applies to the time of 
entrance into salvation through the free Pardon of 
sin, but not to the time of judgment. When God of 
free grace receives the sinner at the time of his con- 
version, He asks nothing of him except faith ; but 
from that moment the believer enters on a wholly new 
responsibility ; God demands from him, as the 
recipient of grace, the fruits of grace. . . . The reason 
is that faith is not the dismal prerogative of being 
able to sin with impunity ; it is, on the contrary, the 
means of overcoming sin, and acting holily ; and if 
this life-fruit is not produced, it is dead, and will be 
declared vain” (Romans, vol. i. p. 196). 


In these verses the Apostle deals with some 
tremendous certainties to which we do well to give 
heed. 

1. The Certainty of Judgment.—Nothing is more 
absolutely assured than that every man will be 
judged hereafter. The thought of this should lend 
solemnity to every part of our life. 

2. The Universality of Judgment.—No one will 
be able to escape; everybody will be included ; 
“To the Jew first and also to the Greek.” This, 
again, is one of the fundamental principles of our 
very existence. 

3. The Principles of Judgment.—Mark once 
again the four principles of judgment here laid down. 
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“ According to truth ” (ver. 2). “ According to every Rom. ii. 
man’s work” (ver. 6). According to absolute im- I-16. 
partiality (ver. 11). According to the Gospel of 
Christ (ver. 16). 

4. The Results of Judgment.—The rewards will 
be generous and eternal. The doom will be certain 
and terrible. 

These truths should be pressed home on every 
man’s conscience. They show that there is no 
possibility of self-deception in the matter of the 
ultimate issues of right and wrong, and they are 
intended to lead, and, if properly applied, will 
undoubtedly lead, to conviction of sin and 
repentance before God (ver. 4). 
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17. Behold, thou art called a Jew, and restest in the law, and 
makest thy boast of God. 

18. And knowest his will, and approvest the things that are 
more excellent, being instructed out of the law ; 

19. And art confident that thou thyself art a guide of the 
blind, a light of them which are in darkness. 

20. An instructor of the foolish, a teacher of babes, which hast 
the form of knowledge and of the truth in the law. 

21. Thou therefore which teachest another, teachest thou not 
thyself? thou that preachest a man should not steal, dost thou 
steal ? 

22. Thou that sayest a man should not commit adultery, dost 
thou commit adultery ? thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou com- 
mit sacrilege ? 

23 Thou that makest thy boast of the law, through breaking 
the law dishonourest thou God ? 

24. For the name of God is blasphemed among the Gentiles 
through you, as it is written. 


A¥rTER laying down the four principles of divine 

judgment the Apostle makes a direct appeal to the 

Jew to prove to him the profound significance ot 

his unrighteousness. Whatever question there may 

be about the precise reference to the Jew in verses 

1-16, there can be none here, since he is specifically 
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named. He is clearly taught that special privileges Rom. ii. 
cannot shield him from the judgment of God if he 17-24- 
continues to obey unrighteousness. This section 

brings the argument of verses 1-16 to ahead. The 

Jews made much of having a law, but in practice 

they were no better than the Gentiles. The law 

which was thought of so highly is seen to have its 

first application to themselves. There is to be no de- 

viation for Israel from the principle laid down in verse 

11: “There is no respect of persons with God.” 

In ch. i. 18-32, St Paul has shown that the 
Gentiles are liable to judgment because of their 
unrighteousness. -In ch. ii. 1-16, the self-righteous, 
whether Jews or Gentiles, are taught the same 
lesson, and now in the present section comes the 
proof beyond all question that the Jew had failed 
to keep the law, as to which he was continually 
making his boast. The one thought running 
through the whole paragraph is the position of the 
Jew in the sight of God. He had greater light, 
and his pride and self-sufficiency were not only 
useless, but positively dangerous, heightening his 
condemnation and leading to God’s name being 
dishonoured among the Gentiles. 

I. The Jewish Claim (ver. 17).—“ If thou bearest The Jewish 
the name of a Jew.” The term “Jew” is first C!#™ 
found in 2 Kings xvi. 6, and was evidently a name 
of which the owner was particularly proud. The 
Apostle is about to show him that with all his boast ~ 
of an honoured name, he had failed to attain to 
righteousness, though all the while possessing the 
divine law. 
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Il. The Claims to Jewish Privileges (vers. 17, 18). 
—Five claims to personal privileges on the part of 
the Jew are here recorded. “ Restest upon the , 
law”; “gloriest in God”; “knowest His will”; 
“approvest the things that are excellent”; “being 
instructed out of the law.” Each of these formed 
a part of that ground of boasting which enabled 
the Jew to feel that he possessed privileges which no 
one else had. No doubt this was all true. He did 
“repose on a law”; he did “boast in God”; he 
did ‘know the divine will” ; he was able to “ dis- 
tinguish things that differ,” or “approve things that 
were excellent,” and he was undoubtedly “instructed 
out of the law.” We must never allow his boasting 
to make us forget that there was a difference con- 
stituted by God Himself between the Jew and 
others, but this was no warrant for wrapping himself 
in a robe of self-righteousness and despising others. 

III. The Clams to Jewish Superiority (vers. 19, 
20).—Five more claims are here recorded. The Jew 
was confident as to himself, that he was “a guide 
of the blind,” “a light to them that are in darkness,” 
“a corrector of the foolish,” “a teacher of babes,” 
“having in the law the form of knowledge and of 
the truth.” Once again, we may fully allow that the 
Jew when he realised his position and fulfilled the 
divine will, was able to guide, teach, and direct those 
who did not, like him, possess the divine truth in 
the law. But all this was utterly spoiled by the 
overweening pride and self-sufficiency which made 
all instruction of others intolerable through the 
teacher’s self-righteousness. 
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IV. The Claims to Superiority Refuted (vers. 21, Rom. ii. 
22).—In an inverse order the Apostle deals with 17-24. _ 
this self-righteous boasting. The man who claims bigs rin 
to teach others is asked why he does not teach iority 
himself; the man who preaches against stealing is ae 
asked whether he himself is a thief; the man who 
urges that others should not commit adultery is 
asked if he is guilty of this sin; and the lowest 
deep of all is pointed out when the man that abhors 
idols is virtually charged with robbing temples. 
Avarice was a Jewish sin, and it seems clear that 
sacrilege and temple robbing were popularly associ- 
ated with the Jews (Acts xix. 37).. Thus, with 
unerring force and definiteness the Apostle drives 
home the truth against this self-righteousness. 

At this point it is worth comparing the charges 
made against the Gentiles in ch. i. 21-31 with 
these against the Jews in ch. ii. 21, 22, The 

following diagram will make it clear :— 


GENTILES. JEWS. 
(1) Ungodliness (Sins (1) Ungodliness (Sins 
against God), ch. i. 21-23. against God), ch. ii. 22. 
(2) Intemperance (Sins (2) Intemperance (Sins 
against self), ch. i. 24-27. against self) ¢h. ii. 22. 
(3) Unrighteousness (Sins (3) Unrighteousness (Sins 
against man), ch. i. 21-32. against man), ch. ii. 21. 


V. The Clamms to Privileges Refuted (ver. 23).— The Claims 

The Apostle is not content with indicating the a Paviene 
So : 5 efuted. 
outward and visible proofs of Jewish evil. e 
will go further and show that the man who glories 
in the law (see ver. 17) is really through his 
transgression of that law dishonouring the very 
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God Whose name he bore. There is nothing more 
solemn or awful than the case of a man who, 
in mind and speech, is ever boasting and glorying 
in religion, and yet through his evil life is bringing 
discredit on the very religion he professes. If a 
man is to glory at all, he must glory in a personal 
experience of God in all His reality of goodness and 
righteousness (Jer. ix. 23-24). 

VI. The Climax of Refutation (ver. 24).—Here 
the Apostle goes to the very heart of the Jewish 
trouble by charging them, of all men, with being 
the cause of awful blasphemy among the Gentiles. 
“For the Name of God is blasphemed among the 
Gentiles because of you, even as it is written.” It is 
as though the heathen were saying, “ Like God, like 
people ; what a Divinity the patron of this odious 
race must be” (Denney). The way in which the 
sentence closes with the words, “ As it is written,” 
is very striking. The Apostle refers to Isaiah lii. 
5, and instead of actually quoting the words, the 
emphatic reference is really a challenge ; “as if he 
had said, let him impugn this who dare contest the 
Word of God” (Denney). 

This section is full of solemn, searching, and even 
startling lessons for those who profess the Name of 
Christ and work in His vineyard. . Let us look at 
it specially in relation to all who are called upon 
to do the work of Christian teachers. The descrip- 
tion of the Jew in these verses is that of a man 
who knew the truth and professed to teach it to 
others. 

1. The Teacher's Relation to God.—The five 
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statements in verses 17, 18 are all true of the Rom. ii. 
Christian teacher. He ‘‘reposes on a law” ; 17-24. 
“boasts in God”; “knows His will”; “discerns 
things that differ”; and is “instructed out of the 
law.” These are the secrets of real teaching power 
and should be cultivated and developed if we would 
“make full proof of our ministry.” 

2. The Teacher's Relation to Others.—The fivefold 
description in verses 19, 20 suggest what a teacher 
ought to be—a guide, a light, a corrector, an in- 
structor, one possessing the embodiment of know- 
ledge and truth. Only as these are true of the teacher 
can he be effective in his instruction of others. 

3. The Teacher's Foundation. — Let us note 
carefully the emphasis on “the law” (vers. 17, 18, 
20). What the law was to the Jew, the Word 
of God is to the Christian teacher. It must ever 
be the secret of all true instruction. The man 
whose sermons and lessons are based on the Word 
of God is the only one who can be regarded in the 
full sense of the term as a Christian teacher. 

4. The Teacher's Responsibility (vers. 21-23). 
—Our life must be in accord with our teaching, 
or else the teaching will be absolutely useless: 
“Thou must thyself be true, if thou the truth 
wouldst teach.” 

5. The Teacher's Danger.—This is especially and 
almost constantly the peril of censoriousness. The 
spirit of carping, fault-finding, judging, is one of 
the most serious dangers of the teacher. He thinks 
he knows more than his hearers (and as a rule he 
does), and so is tempted to look down upon others, 
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and to complain if they do not reach the proper 
standard. In all ages of the Church the peril of 
censoriousness in the teacher has been one of the 
most sad and solemn facts. 

6. The Teacher's Sin (ver. 24).—Inconsistency 
dishonours God, and leads people to reject and 
even blaspheme Christianity. How awful are the 
results of inconsistent living in the case of Christian 
preachers and teachers! As Dr Beet says :— 

“Men around think less of God because this man 
lives among them and calls himself a disciple of God. 

It were more for His glory, and therefore for the 

good of those who know this man, if he were a pro- 

fessed heathen.” 


And Nathaniel Hawthorne aptly remarks :— 


“Let us reflect that the highest path is pointed out 
by the pure ideal of those who look up to us, and 
who, if we tread less softly, may never look so high 
again. 
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25. For circumcision verily profiteth, if thou keep the law: 
but if thou be a breaker of the law, thy circumcision is made 
uncircumcision. 

26. Therefore if the uncircumcision keep the righteousness 
of the law, shall not his uncircumcision be counted for 
circumcision ? 

27. And shall not uncireumcision which is by nature, if it 
fulfil the law, judge thee, who by the letter and circumcision 
dost transgress the law ? 

28. For he is not a Jew, which is one outwardly ; neither is 
that circumcision, which is outward in the flesh : 

29. But he zs a Jew, which is one inwardly ; and circumcision 
is that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter ; whose 
praise is not of men, but of God. 


THe Apostle now confirms his contention that Rom. ii. 
there is no respect of persons with God, by showing 25-29. 
that the Jewish ordinance of circumcision is 
absolutely useless apart from personal righteousness, 
and that the Gentile who has no opportunity of 
sharing the ordinance may be morally superior to 
the Jew who has the privilege. Circumcision 
constituted another plea by the Jews for “ pre- 
ferential treatment,” and the Apostle shows the 
groundlessness of the contention. 
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I. Obligation without Obedience (vers. 25-27).— 
The covenant of circumcision without a correspond- 
ing expression of what the covenant means is 
shown to be an impossible method of righteousness. 
“ Circumcision indeed profiteth if thou be a doer 
of the law; but if thou be a transgressor of the 
law thy circumcision has become uncircumcision.” 
This word “become” is a striking and bold 
utterance. It means “become ipso facto,” and the 
Jew with his vaunted circumcision is seen to have 
been reduced to a level of the despised Gentile. 

Not only so, but the Gentile is told that, if 
only he observes the ordinance of the law, his 
uncircumcision shall be reckoned for circumcision, 
and thereby the Gentile will judge the Jew 
who, notwithstanding all his circumcision, is 
a transgressor of the very law he possesses and 
claims to hold. Thus, the Apostle turns the tables 
on Jewish pride and exclusiveness, for if there was 
one thing beyond all others the Jew prided himself 
on, it was the possession of the sign of the covenant 
between him and his God. Even in the Old 
Testament there were not a few references to 
the absolute necessity of circumcision of heart 
(Deut. x. 16; xxx. 6; Jer. ix. 26; Ezek. xliv. 7). 

This phrase, “reckoned for” (ver. 26), should 
be specially noted and remembered. It is one 
of the important expressions of the Epistle, and 
will come before us later on in connection with 
faith and righteousness. It means to “put down 
in the account with reference to.” We see the 
application of it in this verse to circumcision ; that 
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God will under certain circumstances put down Rom. ii. 
uncircumcision in the account for circumcision, and 25-29. 
circumcision as uncircumcision. Other meanings, 

as in ch, iv. 5, will be seen in due course. 

Il. Religion without Reality (vers. 28, 29),— Religion 
Here the two ideas of the Jew (vers. 17-24) and Reality 
circumcision (vers. 25-27) are summed up, and 
a contrast is instituted between the Jew 
“outwardly” and the Jew “inwardly.” This 
distinction is very significant and emphatic, and 
is found in different parts of Scripture. It is the 
substance of Isaiah’s doctrine of “the godly 
remnant,” as contrasted with the nation at large. 

The Psalmist refers to the spiritual meaning of 
sacrifice, and the constant allusions to God’s 
holiness in the Psalter point the same lesson (Psa. 
1. 13, 14; li. 16, 17). The New Testament draws the 
same conclusion between Jew and Jew (Luke i. 6; 
John i. 47 ; vii. 47-49; Rom. ix. 6 ff. ; Phil. iii. 3). 

The Apostle shows that the possession of the 
name of “Jew” was of no real avail, that cir- 
cumcision is “that of the heart, in the spirit and 
not in the letter,’ and that the real meaning of 
“ Jew,” which is “ praise ” (“‘ Judah”), has reference 
to the praise “not of man, but of God.” 

This contrast between spirit and letter (ver. 29) 
must be carefully observed. It is not a contrast 
between the letter and spirit of Holy Scripture, but 
between a written law (letter) and an unwritten 
law (spirit). See 2 Cor. iii. 4. We might have 
expected a contrast between “spirit” and “ flesh,” 
but this is not the point in the Apostle’s mind. 
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“Spirit and letter are not the elements in which, 
but the powers by which, the circumcision is 
conceived to be effected” (Denney). The old 
covenant had written documents, but the new 
covenant is primarily a matter of the heart. St 
Paul means that heart-circumcision is produced by 
the Spirit of God and not by the letter of the 
written law. 

Dr David Brown (Romans, p. 29) calls attention 
to “the three deep foundations on which all 
religion reposes, of which two come in the first 
chapter—the Physics and the Metaphysics of 
Natural Theology (ch. i. 19, 20); and the third in 
this chapter, the Hthics of Natural Theology. The 
testimony of these two passages is to the theologian 
invaluable, while in the breast of every teachable 
Christian it wakens such echoes as are inexpres- 
sible, impressive, and solemn.” 

The Apostle is still occupied with the dangers 
associated with religious profession, and to “all 
who profess and call themselves Christians” the 
passage is full of searching meaning. 

1. The Peril of Presumption.—Nothing is 
easier than self-righteousness and self-deception 
in religion. It is well-nigh impossible to enjoy out- 
ward privileges without presuming on them as the 
Jews did. The greater the knowledge, the greater 
the danger of being content with a merely nominal 
Christianity. It is one of the most solemn truths 
that without any real change of heart we may know 
a great deal of Christian truth, may even be 
occupied with Christian work, and _ closely 
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associated with Christian people, knowing with Rom. ii. 
great familiarity religious phraseology and living 25-29- 
largely in a Christian atmosphere, and yet all the 
while may be without the new life that comes from 
the Spirit of God. The danger of such a position 
is far greater than that of wilful and deliberate sin. 
Our Lord was constantly warning His hearers 
against such presumption. “Many will say to Me 
in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in 
Thy Name? and in Thy Name have cast out devils ? 
and in Thy Name done many wonderful works ? 
And then will I profess unto them, I never knew 
you: depart from Me, ye that work iniquity” 
(Matt. vii. 22, 23). “Then shall ye begin to say, 
We have eaten and drunk in Thy presence, and 
Thou hast taught in our streets. But He shall say, 
I tell you, I know you not whence ye are: depart 
from Me, all ye workers of iniquity” (Luke xiii. 
26, 27). The greater-the privilege the greater the 
peril. The higher the delight the more imperative 
the duty. Let us ever pray the Psalmist’s prayer ; 
“ Keep back Thy servant from presumptuous sins.” 
2. The Peril of Formalism.—The lesson about 
circumcision reveals the great principle that “the 
ritual seal and the spiritual reality are separable” 
(Bishop Moule). Circumcision was a seal, and a 
seal only, and “what is the value of a seal when 
torn off from that which it is intended to certify ?” 
(Stifler). If we substitute Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper for circumcision in this passage, we see at 
once the solemn application it has for us to-day. 
There is a constant danger of identifying the out- 
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ward sign with the inward spiritual meaning, and 
of. thinking that the reception of the one is a 
guarantee of the other. St Paul here teaches us 
the very opposite. While we must ever insist with 
all clearness and firmness on obedience to the 
ordinances of God, we must never fail to remember 
that the ordinances themselves, apart from genuine 
spiritual dispositions in the recipients, never convey 
or guarantee the reception of grace., Ordinances 
are “visible signs to which are annexed promises.” 
Faith lays hold of the promise and the signs are the 
pledges of God’s fulfilment of them, but if there be 
no faith in the Divine promise, there is nothing left 
for the ordinance to seal. 
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Rom. iii. 1-8. 


1. What advantage then hath the Jew? or what profit cs there 
of circumcision ? 

2. Much every way chiefly, because that unto them were com- 
mitted the oracles of God. 

8, For what if some did not believe ? shall their unbelief make 
the faith of God without effect ? 

4. God forbid : yea, let God be true, but every man a liar; as 
it is written, That thou mightest be justified in thy sayings, and 
mightest overcome when thou art judged. 

5. But if our unrighteousness commend the righteousness of 
God, what shall wesay? Js God unrighteous who taketh ven- 
geance? (I speak as a man). 

6. God forbid: for then how shall God judge the world ? 

7. For if the truth of God hath more abounded through my 
lie unto his glory ; why yet am I also judged as a sinner ? 

8. And not rather, (as we be slanderously reported, and as 
some affirm that we say,) Let us do evil, that good may come? 
whose damnation is just. 


Tue Apostle has now really closed his first section, Rom. iii, 
showing the need of righteousness by Gentiles and 1-8, 
Jews. But instead of at once summing up the A Digres- 
discussion, as he does in ch. iii. 9-20, he perceives *°™ 

the necessity of making a digression to meet an 
objection. The plain speaking in ch. ii. about the 

Jew, is supposed to be met by a Jewish objector 
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who argues that if these things be true, and the 
Jew is put practically on a spiritual level with the 
Gentile, it is impossible to see where any advantage 
accrues to the Jew, or what is the explanation of 
the fact that God Himself has made a distinction 
between Jew and Gentile. Does not all that the 
Apostle has been saying prove too much? Was 
not Judaism from God, with its clear-cut distine- 
tions between circumcised and uncircumcised ? 
The objections may well have been his own opinions 
hefore conversion, and like other Jews he might 
have thought that the Gospel of Jesus Christ really 
disparaged the Jewish position. 

Here is a question which never again quite 
passes out of sight, though the complete answer 
is not given until chs. ix.-xi. It is the question 
whether in laying such stress on righteousness and 
Divine impartiality, and in apparently making 
nothing of Jewish privileges, the Apostle is not really 
charging God with breach of faith with the people 
of the old covenant? Was not Paul’s contention 
that God’s judgment will be “ without respect of 
persons ” absolutely opposed to the Jewish position 
and privilege? Later on, as we shall see, he will 
make it abundantly clear that Jewish perversion 
and unfaithfulness, not himself, still less God, have 
all along been responsible for the difficulties now 
being raised. 

Is not the Apostolic teaching, therefore, oblitera- 
ing distinctions made by God Himself (ver. 1) ? 
The discussion of this and of other objections will 
be found in the present section (vers. 2-8). The 
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general sense of the passage will become clear if it Rom. iii. 
is given careful examination, but its abruptness and 1-8, 
conciseness tend to make its meaning difficult unless 
closely studied. There seem to be four objections 
stated or implied, and then answered in turn. 

I. Oljection (ver. 1)? ‘What advantage then First 

hath the Jew, or what is the profit of circumcision ? ” Objection. 
Here we have two deep questions of the Epistle. 
The subject of Jewish superiority is now discussed 
only quite briefly, and merely so far as is necessary 
to consider the argument in relation to Jewish sin, 
and to show that it cannot set aside the argument 
of ch. ii. The subject is taken up more fully in 
chs. ix.-xi. We shall see later on still other in- 
stances of this characteristic method of St Paul 
in just touching upon a subject, then dismissing 
it for a time and dealing with it subsequently in 
full. Meanwhile the twofold question of this verse 
should be considered. The first part, ‘“ What 
advantage then hath the Jew?” is answered in 
vers. 2-8 ; the second part, “‘ What is the profit of 
circumcision ?” is dealt with in ch. iv. These two 
parts of one great question thus take up the two 
subjects of ch. ii, 28, 29. The Jew naturally 
argued that according to St Paul’s teaching there 
was no use whatever in the old covenant, that 
God’s faithfulness is really impugned if He is 
supposed to have given advantage to Jews under 
the old covenant when He was really giving none, 
and that if judgment is to be based on character 
only, the Jews are no better off than others. 

Il. Answer (ver. 2).—The objector is at once Answer. 
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told that there is a great advantage accruing to 
the Jew. “Much every way”; first of all that 
they were entrusted with the oracles of God. 
These privileges, though they cannot screen sinners 
from Divine judgment, or prove a substitute for 
Divine righteousness, are nevertheless of real and 
great worth. In the first place, the Jews possessed 
God’s living oracles, the Old Testament Scriptures 
(Heb. v. 12; 1 Pet. iv. 11). And these include 
not merely God’s law, but His special and peculiar 
promises to Israel. This emphasis on the Jewish 
position in regard to the possession of the Old 
Testament is very important, and shows what will 
become clearer when we look at ch. xi., that Israel 
was never intended to be absorbed into the Gentile 
Church of Christ. Judaism is “no mere relic of a 
dead past, but still has advantages which will one 
day be made clear.” 

III. Objection (ver. 3).—But now comes another 
question. In view of this possession of Divine 
oracles, what about the fact that some of the Jews 
were lacking in faith? Does their lack of faith 
destroy the validity of these oracles and make of 
none effect the faithfulness of Him Who gave them ? 
This is how the Jewish objector meets the Apostle, 
by implying that the mere possession of the Scrip- 
tures was nothing in the face of Jewish unbelief. 

IV. Answer (ver. 4). — St Paul meets this 
suggestion with his customary expression of 
positive horror at the very thought. “ God forbid.” 
“ Perish the very idea.” Although these oracles 
were not believed in by the nation, they never- 
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theless retained their Divine power and authority Rom. iii. 
unimpaired, and would yet find their complete 1-8. 
fulfilment ; and even if some of the Jews have 
failed to realise their advantages, it has been due 
to their unfaithfulness and not to any fault of God’s 
nature. If every man on earth were proved to be 
false, God’s truth would still remain true, as is 
expressed in Psa. li. 4, “That thou mightest be 
declared righteous in the judgment of mankind.” : 
Man’s very unfaithfulness, so far from destroying 
God’s faithfulness, will really make the latter more 
prominent and glorify God all the more. 

V. Objection (ver. 5).—But now a very real diffi- Third 
ulty occurs, based upon the last statement of the Cieen: 
Apostle. If man’s unfaithfulness and sin bring 
about greater glory to God, how can He justly 
punish man for it? Would He not be unrighteous 
in inflicting punishment? Why not let man sin 
more and more in order to bring still greater glory to 
Himself? Surely if God uses sin to glorify Himself, 
He ought not to punish the sinner. Thus, the 
Apostle faces one of the acutest problems of his 
ministry. Evidently his teaching had been charged 
with giving an excuse for sinning. Salvation by 
grace was said to have an immoral tendency, as we 
shall see again in ch. vi. i. This (by the way) 
shows quite evidently the meaning of the Pauline 
doctrine of righteousness without works, for against 
no other teaching could such a charge be made :— 

“ Nothing shows more clearly the true meaning of 
‘salvation by grace’ than the charge of ‘immoral 
tendency’ brought against it. Had it meant salva- 
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tion conditioned on any good dispositions wrought 
in us, or works done by us, even through Divine 
‘assistance, it is impossible to see how any encourage- 
ment to do evil that good may come could have been 
charged against such teaching. But if his doctrine 
was that ‘righteousness without works’ is imputed 
to the ungodly who believe in Jesus, it is easy to see 
how a handle might be made of this to make it appear 
as an encouragement to ‘sin that grace may abound.’ 
And the undoubted fact that in all time the latter 
doctrine has been so charged and the former never, 
abundantly confirms this” (D. Brown, Romans, 


p. 33). 


VI. Answer (ver. 6).—Once again the Apostle 
repels the idea with scorn. The very thought 
calls for instant and total condemnation. “God 
forbid.” Such an idea would for ever prevent 
God from judging the world at all. We thus 
see the force of Bishop Gore’s remarks that the 
Apostle “will not argue with one who reasons 
at the expense of his conscience ” :— 


“This is an important principle. When the 
intellect is acting purely, it must be free, and must 
be dealt with seriously on its own ground. But the 
conscience must be followed first of all. Its light is 
clearer than the light of intellect, and must be left 
supreme. Whatever be the bewilderment of my 
intellect, Iam self-condemned, God-condemned, if 
I play false to the moral light. And arguments to 
the contrary, however clever-sounding or philo- 
sophical, are in fact sophistry. There is, we must 
confess, a good deal of such sophistry to-day in the 
use of arguments drawn from the current philosophy 
of necessitarianism and the idea of heredity” (The 
Epistle to the Romans, p. 119). 
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VII. Objection (vers. 7, 8).—Last of all, and Rom. iii. 
following immediately on the former point, the 1-8. 
Apostle meets an objection by using himself as an Onetten 
illustration. “If the truth of God through my 
lie abounded unto His glory, why am I, Paul, 
myself still judged as a sinner, and why not... 
let us do evil that good may come?” If judgment Answer. 
could be evaded by sinning to the glory of God, 
Paul and other Christians might naturally act 
on the principle which slander was imputing to 
them, that of doing evil that gocd might result. 

If a Jew is not to be judged on this account, 
neither can a Gentile, for any heathen might 
reasonably urge the same plea, and say, Why am I 
thus judged as a sinner? Thus, there would be 
an end to all thought of the present injustice 
and inequalities caused by sin ever being put 
right. Sin is evil in itself, quite apart from its 
consequences. If it should be said that David’s 
sins served moral purposes in the end, it may be 
at once replied that this was only due to God’s 
marvellous and over-ruling grace. The sin itself, 
if left alone, would never have accomplished this 
end. It is impossible and intolerable, therefore, 
to think of doing evil that good may come. Sin 
never can be a necessity for man, or for God. 
Evil is not to be done for the sake of good, nor 
had the Apostle himself ever said so, though there 
were some who dared slanderously to report him 
as teaching this doctrine which he here repels 
with scorn and horror. On the contrary, he urges 
that those who teach such a doctrine are justly 
iT TA? 
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condemned. “Whose damnation is just.” Thus, 
he does not attempt refutation of the evil sophistries 
which evil man invents, but simply places one 
evident truth against another. As Denney says :— 


“The doctrine that righteousness is a gift of God, 
not to be won by works of law, but by faith in Jesus 
Christ, can always be misrepresented as immoral. 
‘sin the more, it will only the more magnify grace.’ 
Paul does not stoop to discuss it. The judgment 
that comes on those who by such perversions of 
reason and conscience seek to evade all judgment 
is just. This is all he has to say” (Hxposztor’s Greek 
Testament, p. 605). 


And so after these objections the Apostle is once 
again back at the point at which he started in 
chapter ii. 1, that the Jew in his self-righteousness 
stands self-condemned, and is ‘“ without excuse.” 

1. Some Divine Realities.—Several points associ- 
ated with God are brought into prominence in this 
section, and call for constant consideration and 
practical application. 

(a) The Oracles of God (ver. 2). This phrase 
refers to the Old Testament, and is a significant 
and suggestive description of the Word of God 
(cf. Heb. v. 12; 1 Pet.iv.11). Oracles in heathen 
religions were dim, mysterious, and ambiguous, but 
the Bible as the divine oracle is the clear revelation 
of God’s character and the definite declaration of 
His will for man. Is this the way in which we 
regard it to-day ? 

(b) The Faithfulness of God (ver. 3). Here we 
have one of the great fundamental realities of Holy 
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Scripture, teaching us that God is ever true to His Rom. iii. 
Word, both as to promises and to threatenings. 1-8. 
This faithfulness is maintained in spite of human sin 
and unfaithfulness. The unchangeable faithfulness 
of God is the bed-rock of revelation and Christianity. 
“ He abideth faithful, He cannot deny Himself.” 

(c) The Righteousness of God (ver. 5). This is one 
of the main phrases of the Epistle. In the present 
passage it means God’s absolute rectitude, with no 
deviation from the path of perfect truth and right. 
God’s character is at once our warning and our 
inspiration. 

(d@) The Judgment of God (ver. 6). This 
expresses one of the great facts of life, the certainty 
of justice, the universality of the divine judgment. 

(e) The Truth of God (ver. 7). The expression 
suggests the reality of the divine character as 
opposed to everything unreal and shadowy. It also 
teaches us the absolute accuracy and correctness of 
the divine will as opposed to human error and 
untruth. 

(f) The Glory of God (ver. 7). This term 
brings before us here and elsewhere in the Epistle 
the one supreme object for which all creation was 
brought into being—to glorify God and manifest 
Him. 

2. Some Human Responsibilties.—The passage 
lays equal stress on man’s side in the following 
particulars :— 

(a) We are entrusted with the Oracles of God 
(ver. 2). If this was true of the Jew with regard 
to the Old Testament, much more is it true of 
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Christians with regard to the whole Bible. Its 
possession is a sacred, solemn, and serious trust, 
calling for earnest study, genuine faith, practical 
obedience, and world-wide circulation. 

(b) We are in danger of Unbelief (ver. 3). Faith 
is the only adequate, and indeed the only possible, 
answer that we can make to God’s revelation of 
Himself. Hence we can see the awful results of 
unbelief ; it severs our connection with God, and 
makes His word of none effect so far as our 
spiritual life is concerned. We cannot ponder too 
deeply or too often the barrier, the baseness, and 
the banefulness of unbelief. 

(c) We are liable to abuse God’s Mercy (ver. 8). 
The temptation to do evil that good may come is 
almost inherent in human life, and certainly has 
been allowed in many quarters. Great crimes have 
been justified by representing the advantages 
accruing from them. This whole idea is repugnant 
to Christian truth, for it is impossible to make sin 
other than sin. God’s over-ruling mercy can bring 
about good as the result of evil, but this is an effect 
directly opposite to that which is natural to sin. 
It is absolutely false to say there is a “soul of 
goodness in things evil”; there is not, for evil is 
evil through and through, and never can be any- 
thing else. The end does not justify the means. 
We must beware of such phrases as “white lie,” 
and “pious fraud.” If it be a “‘lie,” it is not 
“white.” If it be “white,” it is nota “lie.” If it 
be a “fraud,” it cannot be “pious.” If it be 
“pious,” it cannot be a “ fraud.” . 
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(d) We are certain of the Divine Judgment Rom. iit. 
(vers. 6, 8). This is perhaps the most solemn I-8. 
responsibility of all. If there be no such thing as 
sin there cannot be any judgment, but with sin as 
an awful fact judgment is absolutely certain. Man 
is accountable to God for wrong-doing, and this 
accountability abides quite apart from any over- 
ruling providence which may use the consequences 
of evil for some good purpose. It is one of the 
foundation facts of the universe that man is person- 
ally responsible for his actions. 
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Rom. iii. 9-20. 


9. What then? are we better than they? No, in no wise: for 
we have before proved both Jews and Gentiles, that they are all 
under sin ; 

10. As it is written, There is none righteous, no, not one: 

11. There is none that understandeth, there is none that 
seeketh after God. 

12. They areall gone out of the way, they are together become 
unprofitable ; there is none that doeth good, no, not one. 

13. Their throat 7s an open sepulchre; with their tongues 
they have used deceit ; the poison of asps is under their lips: 

14. Whose mouth 7s full of cursing and bitterness : 

15. Their feet are swift to shed blood : 

16. Destruction and misery are in their ways : 

17. And the way of peace have they not known : 

18. There is no fear of God before their eyes. 

19. Now we know that what things soever the law saith, it 
saith to them who are under the law : that every mouth may be 
stopped, and all the world may become guilty before God. 

20. Therefore by the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be 
justified in his sight: for by the law zs the knowledge of sin. 


THE whole question of universal unrighteousness 

has been considered in regard to the Gentile and 

also the Jew. Now comes the summing up and 

the confirmation of the Apostle’s position in the 

light of the Old Testament. He has stated his 
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position, and charged both Jew and Gentile with Rom. iii. 
unrighteousness, and now he proves from the 9-20. 
Scriptures of the Jews themselves the truth of what 

he has been saying. Thus, verse 9 really continues 
chapter ii., after the digression of chapter iii. 1-8, by 
completing the proof of man’s universal unrighteous- 

ness, and his liability to divine judgment. 
Righteousness cannot possibly be by works, 
because from the facts of life (as already seen), and 
from the Word of God (which is now to be brought 
forward), every mouth is stopped from claiming 
justification by law or works. 

I. The Definite Charge (ver. 9).—He looks back ‘The Definite 
over the entire section from ch. i. 18-iii. 8, and asks Charge. 
how the matter stands? But the precise meaning 
of his question is doubtful, for authorities differ as 
to the translation of the word. We must look at 
the main interpretations given. The question is as 
to who are referred to by “ Are we ? ” 

(1) The Authorised Version and many authorities 
think the word alludes to the Jews, and accordingly 
render by “ Are we better than they ? ” that is, “ Are 
we Jews better than the Gentiles?” Bishop Moule 
favours this view by translating, “‘ Are we superior?” 
that is, in the light of the privileges mentioned in 
verses 1-8. The American Standard Version 
adopts this view. If this is the translation, then 
the meaning is, ““Do we shelter ourselves behind 
our special privileges, and think to escape God’s 
judgment? Have we any advantage ?” 

(2) The Revised Version and several authorities 
favour the rendering, “ Are we worse than they?” 
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Thus, Lightfoot translates, “Are we excelled?” 
“Have the Gentiles any advantage over us?” — 
This would mean that in the light of verse 2 the 
Gentiles are at a disadvantage, the Apostle’s answer 
being, “By no means”; that is to say, “Are we 
Jews surpassed by the Gentiles?” ‘“ Have they the 
advantage over us?” “Have the positions been 
reversed?” To which the Apostle replies with 
definiteness, ‘ Not at all.” 

(3) Other authorities translate the words, ‘“ Are 
we making excuses for ourselves?” “Have we 
Jews any defence to put forward?” That is, in 
view of the fact that the Jews were the people 
who had the oracles of God. 

(4) But it is perhaps best to understand the 
Apostle as having both parties, Jews and Gentiles, 
in view, for it seems impossible to introduce at 
this point any idea of superiority. In the 
preceding section (ch. i. 18-iii. 8) he has shown 
the guilt of both and set aside all excuses until 
there is none left. And now he asks, ‘“‘ Have we 
Jews and Gentiles any excuse?” Then he goes 
on to reply, ‘No, in no wise,” giving as his reason 
that he has previously laid to the charge both 
of Jews and Gentiles the fact that they are all 
under sin. In respect of the need of righteousness, 
both Jews and Gentiles are in the same condition. 
Observe carefully that it is not, as the A.V., 
“proved,” for he is about to do this from Scripture. 
He has charged them with being “under sin.” 
This phrase is very striking ; “‘ Not merely sinners, 
but under the empire of sin” (Liddon). It occurs 
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again with equal force in ch. vi. 14; vii. 14; Gal. iii. Rom. iii. 
22. This is the first occurrence of the word “sin ” 9-20. 
out of nearly fifty places in ch. i.-viii, The various 
New Testament words for sin are deeply significant. 

The most familiar and frequent of them means 
“missing the mark”; another means “overstepping 

a boundary ”; another, falling instead of standing ; 
another, being ignorant instead of knowing; 
another, diminishing what should be rendered in 
full; another, disobeying a voice; another, dis- 
regarding a command; another, wilfully careless. 
These are but a few of the various aspects of 
sinning suggested by the etymology of the terms 
used. 

Il. The Unwersal Proof. (vers. 10-18).—In The 
these verses the Apostle brings forward his proof herbs: 
that “all are under sin,” that is, both Jews and 
Gentiles, thereby furnishing an answer to his 
question of verse 9. Selections are made from the 
Psalms, the Prophets, and Proverbs: The following 
arrangement of the verses should be carefully 
studied, for it affords a completeness of view which 
is apt to be overlooked if we take the passages 
verse by verse. 

1. Sin in Human Character (vers. 10-12). —Sin in 
(a) Negative (vers. 10, 11). The general state Human 
of mankind is described as “none righteous, no, : 
not one” (Psa. xiv. 1-3); and then come the two 
proofs in detail; “ There is none that understandeth, 
there is none that seeketh after God.” (b) Positive 
(ver. 12). All have declined from the divine 
pathway, all have become utterly unprofitable and 
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useless, and the summary description is that 
‘there is none that doeth good, no, not so much 
asone.” Thus, in this section the term “righteous” 
(v. 10) seems to be inclusive of everything else, 
and the rest of the particulars following it may 
be regarded as so many characteristics making 
up the total idea. 

2. Sin in Human Conduct (vers. 13-17). (a) In 
word (vers. 13, 14). Specific sins of the tongue 
are mentioned. Corrupting; “Their throat is an 
open sepulchre” (Psa. v. 9). Deceitful; “with 
their tongues have they used deceit.” Uncharitable ; 
“the poison of asps is under their lips” (Psa. cxl. 
3). Blasphemous; ‘“‘whose mouth is full of 
cursing and bitterness” (Psa. x. 7). (b) In deed 
(vers. 15-17). Murderous; “their feet are swift 
to shed blood” (Isa: lix: 7, 8). Oppressive ; 
“destruction and misery are in their ways.” 
Quarrelsome ; “and the way of peace have they 
not known.” 

3. The Cause of it all (ver. 18). This is the 
source and explanation of the preceding description 
of sin. “There is no fear of God before their 
eyes ” (Psa. xxxvi. 1). 

A reference to the contexts of these passages 
will show that the Apostle does not mean to 
charge every individual Jew and Gentile with 
these sins, any more than he does in ch. i. 18-32 
all the Gentiles, or ch. ii all the Jews. The 
reference is of course to classes and tendencies 
of sin whether among Jews or Gentiles. The 
Jewish boast of superiority having been already 
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removed, the way was made open for individuals to Rom. iii. 
apply the truth to their own consciences. From 9-29. 
time to time we meet with people full of moral 
excellences, like the rich young ruler, and we are 
tempted to think that such words as are here used 
by the Apostle would be utter mockery ; but we 
must never forget that no charm of attitude towards 
men can ever take the place of thorough righteous- 
ness towards God. It is only too possible for 
a man’s behaviour to be admirable everywhere 
except at home, where his coldness and indifference 
are a grief and an offence. In the same way our 
best behaviour towards man cannot set aside our 
attitude of self-righteousness and indifference to- 
wards God. When we look within our own hearts 
we see the possibilities of evil, just as when we read 
the story of the rich young man we come at last 
to the point where that good person was not 
good—his unwillingness to surrender to Christ; 
thereby showing an unregenerated heart in spite of 
all his excellences. We are condemned in the 
sight of God for what we are rather than for what we 
do. It has been often pointed out that the morality 
of a Christless heart may be beautiful, but it will 
not last, since the soul is full of evil seed. Many 
a social restraint may keep this seed from springing 
up, but nevertheless it is there, and liable to come 
forth under proper conditions. 

It should also be observed that the Apostle is not 
here proving what is called “ original sin,” but the 
truth of universal sinfulness. He shows that Scrip- 
ture points in the direction of those facts of life 
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which he has been alleging in the former section. 
As Maclaren remarks, “ Paul does not mean to 
bring all varieties of character down to one dead 
level, but he does mean to assert that none is free 
from the taint” (Hxpositions of Scripture, Romans, 
p- 48). And Godet writes similarly :— 


“The Apostle in drawing this picture, which is only 
a grouping together of strokes of the pencil, made by 
the hands of psalmists and prophets, does not cer- 
tainly mean that each of those characteristics is found 
equally developed in every man. Some, even the 
most of them, may remain latent in many men ; but 
they all exist in germ in the selfishness and natural 
pride of the ego, and the least circumstance may 
cause them to pass into the active state, when the © 
fear of God does not govern the heart. Such is the 
cause of the divine condemnation which is suspended 
over the human race” (Romans, vol. i, p. 239). 


Ill. The Specific Application (vers. 19, 20).— 
This proof from Scripture is now applied specifically 
to the Jew, lest he should say that the reference was 
to the heathen and not to himself. That the Jews 
are included is evident from the fact that Scripture 
must necessarily be addressed to Jews, and these 
Scriptures show that among the chosen people all 
sorts of sin abounded. Jewish privileges, therefore, 
do not, and cannot, save from sin, or provide any 
exemption from the divine judgment. The Apostle 
shows that the law is intended for those who are 
under the law, in order that men may be silenced 
and made to feel their guilt. ‘“ Now we know that 
what things soever the law saith, it saith to them 
who are under the law: that every mouth may be 
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stopped, and all the world may be brought under Rom. iii. 
the judgment of God.” “We know” is the 9-20. 
Apostle’s way of stating an obvious truth which 
commends itself to him and his readers (ch. ii. 2 ; 
vii. 14; viii. 22, 28). 

It is noteworthy, by the way, that the Psalms, 
Prophets and Proverbs, from which all these 
quotations are made, are here described as “the 
law.” This is a significant indication of the Apostle’s 
view of the authority of the Old Testament. 

In ver. 20 the “Therefore” of the A.V. is in- 
correct. It should be ‘‘because.” “Because by 
the works of the law shall no flesh be justified in 
His sight.” The Apostle is not drawing his con- 
clusion, but seeking to destroy the last argument of 
the Jew. Justification must be by something other 
than works, for law only reveals, it cannot redeem. 
“Through the law cometh the knowledge of sin.” 
He shows that all the world is guilty before God, 
because by the deeds of the law no flesh can be 
justified. Duty cannot be done perfectly, as God 
requires, and thus righteousness is neither attained 
nor attainable. “Works of law” is a phrase used 
here for the first time (ch. iii, 28; ix. 32). It 
means such works as man can do by law, and only 
in his own strength. This would apply to those 
Jews who were endeavouring to win righteousness by 
works (ch. x. 3; Phil. iii. 6). This is the supreme 
question ; the true relation of man to his God. 
Can we provide an adequate righteousness our- 
selves? Or must we obtain one from God? God’s 
purpose in giving to us this Epistle is to convict us 
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of the impossibility of the former position, in order 
to show the possibility of the latter. 


“We have an invincible conviction that all 
righteousness in us must be derived from Him ; if it 
were not so, we should be separated from God by an 
impassable gulf in precisely those regions of our life 
in which we believe that we are nearest to Him. . . 
In the Godhead, according to the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity, there are the roots and springs of all 
created Righteousness.” (Dr R. W. Dale, Christean 
Doctrine). 


The special lessons of this passage may be summed 
up in the one word ; conviction. 

1. Conviction of Sins from the Experiences of 
Human Infe.—(ch. i. 18-iii. 8). In this long 
section the Apostle calls attention to the facts of 
every-day experience, in order to show the wrong- 
doing and unrighteousness of the Jew and Gentile. 
There is nothing in its way more significant of life 
at the present time than the absence of a sense of 
sin. Sir Oliver Lodge has recently told us that 
men are not now troubling themselves about their 
sins. As Bishop Gore remarks— 


“We are apt to regard sin as it appears in the world 
at large as a result of ignorance, or social conditions 
—as in one way or another a form of misfortune. 
And so viewing it in the world, we view it in our- 
selves. We make excuses for ourselves. We have 
largely lost the sense that sin is wilfulness ; that it is 
an inexcusable offence against God ; that it does, and 
necessarily does, bring us under God’s indignation ; 
that necessarily, because God is what He is, the con- 
sequences of sin in this life, and much more beyond 
this life, are inconceivably terrible. It is this sense of 
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sin that St Paul must help to restore in us (The Rom. iii. 
Epistle to the Romans, p. 126). 9-20. 


2. Conviction of Sin from the Word of God 
(ch. iii, 9-18).—This looks at the subject from 
another point of view, and deals with the root (sin) 
rather than with the fruit (sins). It shows that the 
sins which are wrong in human life stand absolutely 
condemned by reason of the wrong principle 
revealed by the Word of God. 

3. Conviction of Responsibility for Sin and Sins 
(ch. ili. 19).—“ That every mouth may be stopped ” 
clearly shows that man has no excuse, whether 
about sin or sins, and that he is responsible for 
wrong in character and conduct. 

4. Conviction of Guilt before God (ch. iii. 19.— 
** Allthe world may be brought under the judgment 
of God.” This is the standard by which man is to 
be tested in reference to sin. 

5. Conviction of Human Helplessness with Re- 
gard to Righteousness (ch. iii. 20).—“ By the works 
of the law shall no flesh be justified.” It has been 
aptly said that “one might as well attempt to cross 
the river on a millstone as to get into heaven by 
works of law” (Stifler). Dr Denney says :— 

“Under no system of statutes, the Mosaic or any 
ether, will flesh ever succeed in finding acceptance 
with God. Let mortal man, clothed in works of law, 
present himself before the Most High, and His verdict 
must always be: Unrighteous” (Hxpositor’s Creek 

Testament, Romans, p. 608). 


Similarly Dr Du Bose,— 


“No man who knows what righteousness is will 
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come into God’s presence with a claim of his own to 
it. And if he does, so far from the claim being recog- 
* nised, it will be regarded as the one disqualification 
for the reality to which it pretends” (Zhe Gospel — 
according to St Paul, p. 71). , 


How true all this is man’s own heart will testify ! 


“Could my zeal no respite know 
Could my tears for ever flow, 
All for sin could not atone, 
Thou must save, and Thou alone.” 


6. Conviction of the Absolute Necessity of a 
Perfect Righteousness before God (ch. iii. 20).— 
Bruce considers that St Paul’s object in this entire 
section is, not simply to prove that both Gentiles 
and Jews are great sinners, but to show that they 
are such in spite of all in their religions that tended to 
help them. The Apostle thus pronounces a verdict, 
not merely on man, but on systems, and means 
to suggest that both Paganism and Judaism are 
failures. The Gentiles had light, but would not 
use it; the Jews had more light, and are still 
more blameworthy, and stand condemned by 
their own Scriptures. Thus, step by step, St 
Paul shuts out every other channel of resource, 
in order to lead men to see their need of God’s 
provision of righteousness. Lightfoot remarks that 
“‘ Law is the great educator of the moral conscience. 
Restraint is necessary in order to develop the con- 
ception of duty. . . . The law says, ‘Do not, or 
thou shalt die.’ Thus, the character of the law is 
negative: of the Gospel, positive.” It is the great 
and glorious purpose of God that His people shall 
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have a righteousness which does not depend upon Rom. iii. 
the uncertain weakness of their own heart, but on 9-20. 
the infinite strength of Him Who is made right- 
eousness unto them, and in Whom they become God’s 
righteousness. We must continually press home 
upon human hearts and consciences the absolute 
impossibility of works of righteousness of our own, 

and the absolute necessity of accepting that divinely 
provided righteousness which may become ours in 
Christ Jesus, and of which the Apostle is now to 
speak in fulness of thought and language. With 

Dr David Brown we therefore observe, before 
advancing further with the argument, 


“How broad and deep the Apostle lays the founda- 
tions of his great doctrine of Justification by Free / 
Grace—in the disorder of man’s whole nature, the 
consequent universality of human guilt, the condem- 
nation of the whole world, by reason of the breach of 
divine law, and the impossibility of justification before 
God by obedience to that violated law. Only when 
these humiliating conclusions are accepted and felt, 
are we in a condition to appreciate and embrace the 
Grace of the Gospel, next to be opened up” (Homans, 
p. 35). 
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XVI 
RIGHTEOUSNESS BY FAITH 


Rom. iii. 21-26. 


21 But now the righteousness of God without the law 
manifested, being witnessed by the law and the prophets ; 

22 Even the righteousness of God which is by faith of Jesus 
Christ unto all and upon all them that believe : for there is no 
difference : 

23 For all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God 

24 Being justified freely by his grace through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus : 

25 Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission 
of sins that are past, through the forbearance of God ; 

26 To declare, J say, at this time his righteousness: that he 
might be just, and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus. 


As the present section constitutes the very centre 
of the Apostle’s teaching, it is essential (before pro- 
ceeding to consider it) to survey the entire pre- 
ceeding part (ch. i. 18-iii. 20), for ch. iii. 21 goes 
back to ch. i. 17, and ch. i. 18-iii. 20 shows the 
necessity of the righteousness of ch. i. 17 now to 
be treated. The Apostle commenced by stating that 
the Gospel revealed God’s provision for man’s 
righteousness, and that this was to be ours through 
faith (ch. i. 17). He then addressed himself to the 
facts of human life and experience, dealing first 
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with the Gentiles (ch. i.), and then with the Jews Rom. iii. 
(ch. ii.), in order to prove that a Divine Righteous- 21-26. 
ness was absolutely essential because of man’s 
pressing need through sin. He showed that it is 

only the righteous who can live, and that to this 

end salvation must mean righteousness, because of 
God’s character and revealed will. Any salvation 

for man must therefore be able to restore him to 
righteousness, since only righteousness avails with 

God. Then the Apostle destroyed the excuses of 
those, whether Jews or Gentiles, who were per- 
sisting in unrighteousness and thinking to escape 

the judgment of God, and as he drew the discussion 

to a close he showed that this righteousness was 
utterly impossible through any effort of man’s own, 

and that in the light of Scripture teaching all men 

have become guilty before God. 

Thus the way has been prepared for the —and 
exposition of the theme of the verses now before ere 
us, that of righteousness by faith. The first 
division of the Epistle, therefore, forms a kind of 
negative argument for the present one; for since 
man has no help in himself, and none in the law, 
there is nothing left to him but a humble trust in 
the righteousness of God. 

This twofold statement of the need of righteous- 
ness, and of righteousness by faith, prepares the 
way for ch. iii. 21-31, in which two great 
facts are revealed and emphasised. (a) Righteous- 
ness by faith is vindicated (vers. 21-26) ; (0) righte- 
ousness by faith is explained and safeguarded 
(vers. 27-31). The first of these great facts is 
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dealt with from ch. iv. 1-v. 21, and the second 


~in chs. vi.-viil. 


Thus, a reference to the analysis of the Epistle 
will show that this subject of the righteousness of 
God extends to the close of ch. viii., and deals 
with it in relation, first, to justification, then to 
sanctification, and lastly to glorification. 

Now we must concentrate attention upon the 
passage before us (ch. iii. 21-26).. It is one of the 
pivots of the Epistle, indeed it may be almost 
called its very heart, and it therefore demands the 
minutest attention. It reveals quite a number of 
the essential characteristics and varied aspects of 
that salvation which is here described as the 
Righteousness of God. 

I. The Need of Righteousness must first of all be 
understood.—It means “rightness,” that is, “‘ the 
state of being right.” Sometimes the word refers 
to God’s character, as in ch. iii. 5, when it means 
either His righteousness as vindicating Himself, 
or His character as inflicting righteous retribution 
on sin (ch. ii. 5). In other cases the term “righteous- 
ness” applies to man, and has reference to his 
rightness, or state of being right with God. It 
means conformity in every respect to the divine 
law. When thus understvod it is a very inclusive 
term, covering remission of sins, reinstatement 
in a true position and relation to God, renewal 
of inward character, and re-establishment in 
outward conduct. This wide meaning is demanded 
by the fact that sin is at once a debt, a disease, 
and a departure. The debt requires to be paid, 
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and this may be called justification. The disease Rom. iii. 
requires to be healed, and this may be called 21-26. 
sanctification. The departure requires to be 
corrected, and this may be called consecration. 
These varied aspects are not all, and always, 
included in every passage where the word 
occurs. Sometimes the emphasis is on justifica- 
tion, as in ch. ili, 21—v. 21; sometimes on 
sanctification, as in ch. vi.-viii.; and sometimes 
on consecration, as in chs. xii.-xvi. Hach passage 
where the word occurs must be carefully examined 
for the precise aspect of righteousness intended. 

Il. The Meaning of the Phrase, “ Righteousness 
of God,’ must also be noticed.—We may render Righteous- 
it as “Righteousness of God,” or as ‘“God’s TG Mesning. 
Righteousness” (ver. 21). In every case God 
is to be regarded in some sense as the Source. 
But we may distinguish two separate though 
connected ideas in the use of the term. In some 
cases it means the righteousness which He 
Himself has and shows, that is, the perfect 
consistency with all that He Himself is. In other 
cases it is a righteousness which He provides for 
man in Christ, so that the phrase, “ Righteousness 
of God,” may refer either to His character or 
to His gift. We have already had the former 
in ch. iii, 5, and the latter in ch. i. 17. In 
our present section, in vers. 21, 22, it certainly 
refers to the righteousness which He provides and 
offers. In verse 25 it refers to the righteousness 
which He Himself has, and then in verse 26 
both ideas are united. 
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‘ Ill. The Manifestation of the Divine Righteous- 
ness is strongly emphasised. “The righteousness 
of God hath been manifested” (ver. 21). The 
word suggests a revelation undiscoverable by 
man, an unveiling of God, and a divine action 
that has permanent results. The word “mani- 
fested” is used elsewhere of the unveiling of 
God in connection with the Incarnation and work 
of Christ (1 Tim. iii. 16; 2 Tim. i. 10; 1 Pet. i. 
20; 1 John i. 2). The thought of manifestation 
calls special attention to the essentially divine 
source of this righteousness, and the impossibility 
of its coming from man. 

IV. The Circumstances of the Unveiling of this 
Divine Righteousness must not be overlooked.— 
“But now” (ver. 21), that is, “as things are at 
the present time” (see ver. 26). The term may 
have either a logical or a temporal meaning. 
St Paul may be contrasting two states of law 
and grace, as stated in vers. 20 and 21; or he 
may be referring to the two periods of time before 
and after the coming of Christ. There seems no 
valid reason why both ideas should not be included, 
making the phrase “ But now” apply argumenta- 
tively and also chronologically. “But now ”— 
after thousands of years of trial under every possible 
condition, after every endeavour made on behalf 
of Israel, after centuries of divine waiting and 
patience. All time, as Denney says, is divided 
for St Paul into “Now” and “Then.” Thus, 
the Apostle returns to the theme of ch. i. 16, 17, 
and amplifies it. In the interval he had shown 
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the need; now he is revealing the provision. In Rom. iii. 
contrast to earlier periods in the world’s history 21-26. 
he is about to depict what has happened in “the 
fulness of time.” For ages men had been sinning 

and learning the impossibility of putting away 

their own sin. “But now,” at length, Christ came, 

and the two states of mankind, under the Law and 
under the Gospel, correspond with two periods 

of time (Acts xvii. 30; Gal. iii. 23, 25; iv. 1-5; 

1 Tim. ii. 6; Tit. i. 3). The Apostle seems fond 

of this phrase, “But now” (Rom. xvi. 25, 26; 

Eph. ii. 12, 13; Col. i. 26). 

V. The Relation to Law of this Divine Righteous- The Relation 
ness is a special point of importance. “ But now io Ean 
apart from the law” (ver. 21). God’s righteousness 
is independent of law as a condition of man 
becoming righteous. By the term “law” is to be 
understood any effort of self to work for, or to 
merit righteousness, so that “apart from the law” 
means “apart from any human obedience as a con- 
dition of attainment.” Law forbids disobedience 
and requires obedience, but it cannot provide the 
power needed to prevent the one or guarantee the 
other. “The looking-glass may show us the 
smeared face, but for cleansing we go to the laver, 
not to the glass.” 

VI. The Scriptural Attestation of this Divine The 
Righteousness is emphasised by the Apostle.— rN 
“‘ Witnessed by the law and the prophets” (ver. 21). 

By this we are to understand the testimony of the 

Old Testament to the righteousness of God provided 

in Christ. While God’s righteousness is not legal, 
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it-is yet in perfect harmony with the Old Testament 
Scripture. The Gospel was no afterthought, but 
was foreshadowed and foretold. This is the special 
teaching of the first Gospel and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, but it is also noted by other writers of 
the New Testament (John v. 39, 46; 1 Pet. i. 10, 11). 

VII. The Appropriation of this Divine Righteous- 
ness is clearly taught.—“ The righteousness of God 
through faith ” (ver. 22). This righteousness is to 
be accepted by man through simple faith in Jesus 
Christ. It is thus to be received as a gift, not 
awarded as a merit. Faith is always the opposite 
of works. Righteousness by works would mean 
that we attam it; righteousness by faith means 
that we obtain it. There is no virtue or merit in 
faith, for it finds all its value in the Object, the One 
in Whom we believe. Faith thus implies accept- 
ance, reliance, dependence, confidence, all of which 
are opposed to self-effort, self-reliance, self-confidence. 

VIII. The Scope of this Divine Righteousness 
needs attention.—‘‘ Unto all them that believe” 
(ver. 22). God’s gift of righteousness is intended 
for all men who are willing to believe. The scope 
of His purpose is universal ; it includes the entire 
human race, and none are outside His loving 
intention. “Oh, that all the world might know, 
At the Cross there’s room.” 

IX. The Need of this Divine Righteousness is 
only too clear.—“ There is no distinction, for all 
have sinned, and are falling short of the glory of 
God” (vers. 22, 23). Thus, God’s gift meets a 
universal necessity. There is no difference among 
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men in regard to sin, that is, in the fact that they Rom. iii. 
are sinners, though there are many differences in 21-26. 
the degree of sins. Even in a prison the inmates 

differ, and yet all alike are criminals, condemned 

by the law for particular offences. “All have 

sinned, and are continually coming short of the 

glory of God.” “The glory of God” is the divine 
standard for human life, and in one passage at least 

the word implies a consciousness of coming short 

(Luke xv. 14). 


“ There is no difference. Once, perhaps, you resented 
that word, if you paused to note it. Now you take 
all its import home. Whatever otherwise your 
‘difference’ may be from the most disgraceful and 
notorious breakers of the Law of God, you know 
now that there is none in thes respect—that you 
are as hopelessly, whether or not as distantly, remote 
as they are from ‘the glory of God.’ His moral 
‘glory,’ the inexorable perfectness of His character, 
with its inherent demand that you must perfectly 
correspond to Him, in order so to be at peace with 
Him—you are indeed ‘short of’ this. The harlot, the 
liar, the murderer, are short of it; but so are you. 
Perhaps they stand at the bottom of a mine, and you 
on the crest of an Alp; but you are as little able to 
touch the stars as they” (Moule, “ Romans,” Zaposi- 
tor’s Bible, p. 97). 

In this simple but significant fact of universal 
need, we have the one great justification for the 
Gospel 

X. The Bestowal of this Divine Righteousness.— The 
It is bestowed personally by God upon man, Bestowal. 
“ Being justified” (ver. 24). ‘Thus, it is a divine 
act, not a human attainment. Let us be quite clear 
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as to the meaning of this word “justified.” To 
justify means to declare, or pronounce righteous. 
We have already seen that this is the meaning in 
ch. ii. 13 and ch. iii. 4 (see also Matt. xi. 19; 
Luke vii. 29; 1 Tim. iii. 16). It must be clearly 
distinguished from “to make righteous,” which is 
to sanctify, and although the two ideas are in- 
separable in Christian experience, they must always 
be distinguished in our thought of these things. 
To justify is to regard as righteous, to restore to 
the status of one who is righteous. It does not mean 
merely to forgive and to remove the condemnation 
of sin, but also, and still more, to regard as right, 
as though the sinner had never sinned. It includes 
the removal of his guilt as well as of his condemna- 
tion. This is the great difference between a human 
tribunal and the divine judgment. A king of his 
royal clemency can pardon, but he cannot reinstate 
the criminal in the position of one who has not 
broken the law. God does both, and this is the 
meaning of Justification. Pardon concerns the 
past only, and cannot possibly deal with a man’s 
future relation to the law ; but God deals with both, 
and the two together are Justification. 

XI. The Spring of this Divine Righteousness.— 
“By His grace” (ver. 24). This divine righteous- 
ness is absolutely unmerited and spontaneous. 
God’s grace is the one sole reason and spring of it. 
Nothing in man elicited it; only divine grace 
prompted it. Grace in the New Testament always 
means spontaneous, unmerited divine favour. “By 
grace are ye saved,” and a consciousness of grace 
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will always enable us to “pour contempt on all our Rom. iii. 
pride.” 21-26. 

XII. The Method of this Divine Righteousness. The Method. 
-—“ Being justified freely” (ver. 24). God’s 
righteousness is free and gratuitous in its offer 
to men. The word rendered “ freely ” is translated 
in Latin versions of the New Testament by 
“ gratis,” and this is the exact meaning of the 
term. The righteousness comes to us “gratis.” 
“Whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
gratis” (Rev. xxii. 17). “ Gratis ye have received, 
gratis give” (Matt. x. 8). Sometimes the thought 
of salvation as a gift, “salvation for nothing,” is 
objected to as “too cheap.” We shall see what 
it cost God to provide it. 

XIII. The Ground of this Divine Righteousness. The Ground. 
—“Through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus” (ver. 24). God’s righteousness has been 
wrought by means of redemption. Its meritorious 
cause is the redeeming work of Christ. Redemption 
means complete deliverance by a price paid, and 
the deliverance includes the penalty, the power, 
and the presence of sin. It was Christ’s death 
on the Cross that wrought this redemption. 

XIV. The Method of this Divine Righteousness. The Method. 
—“Whom God set forth to be a propitiation” 
(ver. 25). The redemption which wrought the 
righteousness was expressed in a_ propitiation. 
Let us mark this word carefully, for it is one of 
the great words of the Bible. It indicates what 
is often overlooked, the divine aspect of the 
Atonement. “Whom God set forth.” Propitiation 
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always means “something that causes, or enables 
someone to act mercifully or forgivingly.” 
Deissmann (Bible Studies, p. 30) translates the 
word “means of propitiation,” and the Greek 
papyri, of which we are hearing so much in the 
present day, clearly teach that the word has 
reference to an appeasal of divine wrath. When 
we remove from the idea everything that is 
unworthy of God’s character, we are still face to 
face with the obvious fact that a propitiation 
always and necessarily implies someone who 
propitiates and someone who is propitiated. Even 
the publican realised this when he prayed, “God, 
be propitious to me, the sinner.” God _ requires 
the propitiation by reason of His justice, and He 
provides it by reason of His mercy. He is at once 
the One Who propitiates and the One Who is 
propitiated. What His justice demanded, His love 
provided, and in view of God’s own provision of the 
Lord Jesus Christ as the propitiation we are able to 
say with the Apostle, “ We have an Advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the Righteous, and He is 
the propitiation for our sins ” (1 John ii. 1, 2). 

XV. The Efficacy of this Divine Righteousness. 
—‘“Propitiation through faith in His blood ” 
(ver. 25). God’s gift of righteousness finds its 
efficacy in the blood of Him Who died on Calvary. 
Blood shed always means death, and never merely 
the consecration of life. The Lord Jesus Christ 
was our Saviour by means of His death, and by 
nothing short of it. It was because our Lord was 
Divine that His sacrifice was efficacious. The 
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blood shed on Calvary was the blood of the Son Rom. iii. 
of God, and it is, in Hooker’s great phrase, “the 21-26. 
infinite worth of the Son of God” which gave 

efficacy to that death as a propitiation for our 
redemption. 


— “Paul does not merely point to Jesus Christ as 
Saviour, but to His death as the saving power. We 
are to have faith in Jesus Christ (ver. 22). But that 
is not a complete statement. It must be faith in 
His propitiation, if it is to bring us into living 
contact with His redemption. A Gospel which says 
much of Christ, but little of His Cross, or which 
dilates on the beauty of His life, but stammers when 
it begins to speak of the sacrifice in His death, is 
not Paul’s Gospel, and it will have little power to 
deal with the universal sickness of sin” (Maclaren, 
Haposrivons of Scriptwre, “ Romans,” p. 50). 


XVI. The Immediate Object of this Divine The | 
Righteousness.—“To show His _ righteousness Ohne 
because of the passing over of the sins done afore- 
time, in the forbearance of God” (ver. 25). The 
R.V. of this verse should be read, as the A.V. 
entirely fails to give the true idea. The immediate 
object of the manifestation of God’s righteousness 
was its relation to sins overlooked up to that time. 

The world was thinking that God had permanently 
passed over and ignored human sin. Calvary was 
His answer, showing that He was not indifferent 
to it, but only taking His own time and way of 
manifesting His righteousness. The verse, there- 
fore, teaches the utter impossibility of God over- 
looking human sin. ‘Christ died . . . to rescue 
the righteousness of God from a misunderstand- 
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Rom. iii. ing” (Stifler). Or as Godet puts this important 
21-26. truth :-— 


“For four thousand years the spectacle presented 
by mankind to the whole moral universe (¢f 1 Cor. 
iv. 9) was, so to speak, a continual scandal. With 
the exception of some great examples of judgments, 
divine righteousness seemed to be asleep ; one might 
even have asked if it existed. Men sinned here below, 
and yet they lived. They sinned on, and yet 
reached in safety a hoary old age! . . . Where were 
the wages of sin? It was this relative impunity 
which rendered a solemn manifestation of righteous- 
ness necessary” (Romans, vol. i. p. 261). 


The incompleteness of the divine attitude to sin 
is also seen in the Old Testament ritual, which 
clearly taught that the problem of righteousness 
could not be solved except in God’s own time and 
way. “In those sacrifices there is a remembrance 
again made of sins every year, for it is not possible 
that the blood of bulls and of goats should take 
away sins ” (Heb. x. 3, 4). Under the old covenant 
sinners were forgiven, but their sins were not 
absolutely taken away. But when Christ came 
there was a complete removal of everything that 
hindered the divine forgiveness. 


“God gave proof (ch. i. 24-27) of His anger against 
sin by now and then inflicting punishment on the 
Gentiles and on Israel. But He did not inflict the 
full penalty : else the whole race would have perished. 
He did not forgive, but to a large extent He passed 
over, the sins of men. Now for a king to overlook 
crime, to forbear to punish, or even to delay punish- 
ment, is unjust. And God’s character was lowered 
in the eyes of some by His forbearance, which they 
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misinterpreted to be an indication that they will Rom. iii. 
escape punishment. God gave Christ to die in order 21-26. 

to demonstrate His justice in view of a tolerance of 

past sins which seemed to obscure it” (Beet, St Paul's 

Epistle to the Romans, p. 118). 


Thus, the Cross of Christ not only justifies men 
to God, but justifies God to men, for it cleared the 
divine character from all appearance of indiffer- 
ence to sin in the ages before Christ came. 

XVII. The Ultimate Purpose of this Divine The 
Righteousness.—“ That He might Himself be just, ees 
and the Justifier of him that believeth ” (ver. 26). ne 
The supreme end and aim of God’s righteousness 
was thus twofold: a demonstration of His char- 
acter (“that He might be just”), and a complete 
provision for man’s life (“and the Justifier ”). 
Thus, God’s righteousness meets every need and 
satisfies every claim. In relation to Himself it 
vindicates His faithfulness to His own word, and 
demonstrates His righteous retribution on sin. 

In relation to man, it provides a perfect justifica- 
tion and a complete sanctification, whereby he is 
enabled once more to be right with God. Herein 
lies the deep and precious meaning of the two 
statements of St John; “God is light,” and 
“God is love.” If God were Light alone, nobody 
could be saved. If God were Love alone, in the 
modern sense, there would be the danger of for- 
getting His righteousness. But in the Cross He 
is revealed as both Light and Love. All His 
attributes are blended, united, and correlated. 
“Mercy and truth are met together, righteous- 
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Rom. iii. ness and peace have kissed each other” (Ps. 
21-26. Ixxxv. 10). 


“Glorious paradox! ‘Just in punishing,’ and 
‘merciful in pardoning,’ men can understand; but 
‘just in justifying’ the guilty, startles them. But 
the propitiation through faith in Christ’s blood re- 
solves the paradox, and harmonises the seemingly 
discordant elements. For in that ‘God hath made 
Him to be sin for us Who knew no sin,’ justce has full 
satisfaction ; and in that ‘we are made the righteous- 
ness of God in Him,’ mercy has all her desire” (David 
Brown, Romans, p. 37). 


The Human XVIII Zhe Human Channel of this Divine 
Channel. —~_ Righteousness.—“ By faith. . . them that believe ” 
(ver. 22); “ Through faith in His blood” (ver. 25) ; 
“Him which believeth in Jesus” (ver. 26). From 
first to last this divine righteousness is a matter of 
simple trust in God. We observe the emphasis laid 
on faith all through the section. Thus, as the 
Apostle had already said (ch. i. 17), ‘‘The righteous 
shall live by faith.” For justification, for sanctifica- 
tion, for everything, the Christian life is a life of 
faith. Faith hears, understands, assents, accepts, 
appropriates, applies, trusts, and appreciates the 
righteousness of God in Christ. 
pas ceetions As we ponder this passage with all possible care 
tion. ~ and minuteness, and dwell upon the various aspects 
of its wonderful teaching, we cannot help noticing 
two. things. 
1. The Very Heart of the Divine Gospel.—St 
Paul here tells us that the unique feature of the 
Gospel of Christ is not its revelation of the divine 
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mercy, or pity, or love, or grace, though all these are Rom. iii. 
true, but its revelation of the divine righteousness, 21-26. 
As has been well pointed out, the difficulty was not 

so much how to get men to God (for mercy could 

do that), but how to get God to men. The problem 

was how a just God could rightly pronounce a 

sinner just (Stifler, an loc.). 


“When, therefore, in the Scriptures God is repre- 
sented as sacrificially suffering in behalf of the guilty, 
we must conclude He does truly propitiate Himself. 
There is, then, a penal element which He Himself bears, 
inasmuch as He expresses His grace in such a way as 
consistently to forgive and cure sin. He can justify 
the ungodly, while Himself remaining just. God’s 
self-propitiation is a propitiation which holiness 
exacis and clemency provides” (Dr H.C. Mabie, Zhe 
Divine Reason of the Cross, p. 59). 


Christ thus died for two reasons: to rescue the 
righteousness of God. from all possible misunder- 
standing, and at the same time to provide for and 
secure the righteousness of man. And so, in the light 
of this passage, we may say without any fear of being 
misunderstood, “ Jesus Christ died for man and also 
for God.” The Cross demonstrates God’s own 
righteousness, while it also at the same time pro- 
vides and offers His gift of righteousness to all who 
are willing to receive it. This is what St Paul 
described as “my Gospel,” and it is the Gospel at 
its very heart. 

2. The Very Heart of the Believer’s Haperience.— 
When we receive and preach this Gospel of God’s 
righteousness in Christ we are receiving and pro- 
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claiming the essence of Christianity, Redemption 
and Righteousness. Herein is the “good news” of 
the Gospel. The sense of guilt bears us down and 
compels us to cry out in anguish. Amendment of 
life is seen to be of no avail, and all efforts towards 
improvement are intolerable. Prayer seems to have 
no effect. What, then, is the poor, weary, helpless, 
disheartened sinner to do? Just at this point 
comes in the “good news” of God’s provision of a 
perfect righteousness in Christ. The conscience 
rests on it, the heart receives it, and there is peace. 
Morison and Godet appropriately call attention to 
an experience of the poet Cowper in connection 
with this passage. It was a time when he was 
brought to the very verge of despair. He had 
walked up and down in his room a long while, 
profoundly agitated. At last he seated himself 
near his window, and seeing a Bible there, he 
opened it to seek if possible some consolation and 
strength. 


“<The passage which met my eye,’ says he, ‘was 
the twenty-fifth verse of the third chapter of Romans. 
On reading it I immediately received power to 
believe. The rays of the Sun of Righteousness fell 
on me in all their fulness; I saw the complete 
sufficiency of the expiation which Christ had 
wrought for my pardon and entire justification. 
In an instant I believed, and received the peace 
of the Gospel.’ ‘If, adds he, ‘the arm of the 
Almighty had not supported me, I believe I should 
have been overwhelmed with gratitude and joy ; 
my eyes filled with tears; transports choked my 
utterance. I could only look to heaven in silent 
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fear, overflowing with love and wonder. But it is Rom. iii. 
better to describe the work of the Holy Spirit in his 21-26, 
own words: ‘It was the joy which is unspeakable and 

full of glory’” (1 Pet. i. 8) (Life of Cowper, by 

Taylor ; quoted by Godet, Romans, vol. i. p. 252). 


This agrees with what Dr Dale well describes 
as “a wonderful experience.” No one who has 
not passed through it can imagine its blessedness. 
It is an experience that seems impossible until 
it is actually known, and then the reality of it 
becomes one of the great certainties of life. 


“When I discover that I am forgiven I shall 
condemn my sin—condemn it, perhaps, more sternly 
than ever. I see that it was inexcusable ; I abhor 
it as I may never have abhorred it before ; I may 
feel as I had never felt, that it justly provoked the 
divine indignation and wrath ; but when I approach 
God through Christ as the Propitiation for my 
sin, the guilt of it crushes me no longer ; God is at 
peace with me; I have perfect rest in Hislove. It 
is not merely at the commencement of the Christian 
life that the death of Christ has this wonderful 
power. Its power endures. Day after day, year 
after year, when we are troubled by the consciousness 
of moral failure and of ill desert, we find in the death 
of Christ for our sin, power to trust in the divine 
mercy, and to implore the divine forgiveness with an 
absolute confidence that we shall receive it” (Dale, 
Christian Doctrine). 
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Rom. iii. 27-31. 


27. Where is boasting then? Itis excluded. By what law ? 
of works? Nay: but by the law of faith. 

28. Therefore we conclude that a man is justified by faith 
without the deeds of the law. 

29. Is he the God of the Jews only? is he not also of the 
Gentiles? Yes, of the Gentiles also : 

30. Seeing zt 7s one God, which shall justify the circumcision 
by faith, and uncircumcision through faith. 

31. Do we then make void the law through faith? God 
forbid : yea, we establish the law. 


Tue Apostle has now fully expounded his great 
theme of righteousness by faith, but he has not 
yet done with objections, especially from the 
Jewish side. The greatest and most virulent 
opposition his doctrine encountered was from the 
self-righteousness of the Pharisees. The Jew 
claimed that his God was the only true one, his 
religion the only right one, and his Scripture the 
only authoritative one. We can see all this in 
his boast in ch. ii. 17-20, and in the strictness of 
the letter his boast was right; but unfortunately 
he misread his Scriptures, he misconceived his 
religion, and he misunderstood his God. The 
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false religion of the Gentiles was much more Rom. iii. 
easily dealt with by the Apostolic teaching than 27-31. 
the perverted religion of contemporary Judaism. 

So St Paul now turns to deal with some of the 
Jewish objections to his doctrine of righteousness _ 

by faith. He has already pointed out that the 

Old Testament witnessed to that doctrine (ver. 21), 

and now he proceeds to assert the truth of his 
contention. The general theme of the passage 

is that God’s righteousness is necessarily inde- 
pendent of law, or, in other words, independent 

of everything that is merely human, self-righteous, 

and meritorious. Both the law (in the sense of 

the Old Testament in general) and the Gospel are 
shown to be against works, and righteousness by 

faith to be perfectly consonant with the Monotheism 

of the Old Testament. Let us follow closely the 
course of the Apostle’s thought. 

I. Righteousness by Faith excludes Boasting Righteous- 
(vers. 27, 28).—What, then, has become of the pense ae 
boasting of the Jew (as in ch. ii. 17) )? ? It does not Boasting. 
exist. It is excluded once for all, zpso facto. In 
vers. 9-20 the Apostle has already stopped the 
mouths of all by his testimony from Scripture, and 
the method of righteousness by faith best agrees 
with the view of the Old ‘Testament there 
mentioned. Like the law, righteousness also 
brings to silence the boasting of men. Salvation 
for the Jew is the same as for the Gentile, the 
terms being identical. But by what law or 
principle is boasting excluded? Not by a law, or 
principle of works, but by one of faith. The 
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Gospel is never called a “law” by itself, except 
with some qualifying word which takes away the 
literal meaning of the term (cf ch. viii. 2; Jas. i. 
25; ii. 12). Works give an occasion for boasting. 
If a man fulfils the letter of the law he has a right 
to demand salvation as his due, but there is no 
credit or merit in the act of believing, for trust 
in another is absolutely incompatible with self- 
righteousness and dependence on our own powers. 
The very fact that we are dependent on another 
shows that we thereby cease to depend upon 
ourselves. Further, faith has no power or virtue 
apart from its Object. Faith in God is the essence 
of Christian trust, and this faith, the Apostle says, 
is a law, or principle, or rule of procedure like any 
other, though it is a new and different law or 
principle from that of works. Nevertheless, it is 
an essential principle of human life, without which 
there can be no salvation. And so St Paul 
reckons that “a man is justified by faith apart from 
works of law.” This is the reason why all boasting 
is necessarily excluded, and thus the Apostle strikes 
effectively at the root of Jewish prejudice, pride, 
and self-sufficiency. 

II. Righteousness by Faith is equally suited to 
all (vers. 29, 30).—Here comes in another side of 
the Jewish boasting. He thought that God was 
his God only, but as a simple fact God was the God 
of the Gentiles also. There are not two Gods, and 
“seeing that God is one, it is impossible for Him 
to have two different methods of saving mankind.” 


Thus the Apostle argues for the exclusiveness of 
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his doctrine of righteousness by faith as the only Rom, iii. 
true and possible doctrine, and the only true and 27-31- 
possible way of salvation. The unity of God 
comprises all in its embrace of essential oneness, 
and out of this fundamental truth of divine 
unity comes the Pauline doctrine of righteous- 
ness by faith for all. “In its universality and 
sameness for all men it is consistent with (as indeed 
it flows from) the unity of God. There can be no 
step-children in the family of God” (Denney). If, 
therefore, God and faith are involved in salvation, 
God must necessarily be the God of the Gentiles as 
well as of the Jews, since it is one God who saves 
both in the same way. It is impossible to allow 
any special claims of the Jew to appear in the 
Gospel. Justification by works would make a 
manifest distinction between Jew and Gentile, 
which the Apostle has already refused to allow. 
Righteousness through faith, therefore, is the only 
doctrine which properly harmonises with the Old 
Testament view of God. God is one Who will justify 
the Jews from the starting-point of faith, not of 
works ; and will justify the Gentiles through the in- 
strumentality of faith, not by the yoke of the law. 

III. Righteousness by Farth establishes Law (ver. Righteous- 
31).—Two things have now been settled by these nee 
inferences drawn by the Apostle. All boasting has Law. 
been excluded, and the unity of God is seen to be 
the basis of universal righteousness by faith. But 
now comes yet one more question, and that a very 
serious and difficult one. If the Apostle excludes 
works and the Old Testament prescribes them, 
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Rom, iij. does not this doctrine of faith evacuate the Old 

27-31. Testament of its meaning, and does it not make 
law void, and lead to disregard of it? Does it 
not open the door to licence of living? To this 
the Apostle replies that it certainly does not, but 
that, on the contrary, the Gospel puts law on a 
proper basis and establishes it on its true foundation 
as a revelation of God’s will. 

But the statement, “we establish the law,” is 
difficult, because of great doubt as to the true inter- 
pretation of the idea. We must therefore look 
carefully at the various uses of the term “law,” and 
try to discover the right interpretation of the 
Apostle’s words. 

Does‘‘Law” J, If “Law” here means the Old Testament, 

Peo that is, the whole Jewish religion, the meaning will 
be that there is no contradiction between the law 
and the Gospel, as ch. iv. with its proof from 
Abraham will show. This is the view taken by 
some authorities, including Godet. It is thought 
that the statement is to be closely connected with 
the preceding and following verses, especially in 
view of the “then” of ch. iii. 31 and the “then” 
of ch. iv. 1. According to this interpretation, the 
Apostle is still showing the essential harmony 
between the Mosaic law and his doctrine of 
righteousness by faith, and he adduces Abraham 
in ch. iv. as an example to prove the inferences that 
he has drawn in ch. iii. 27-31. 

—Or the 2. If “Law” means the Mosaic institutions of 

pacneael the ceremonial law, then there will be no contra- 
diction between the law and grace, because, as 
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Paul has already shown, and will show again here- Rom. iii. 
after, Christ is the end of the law for righteousness. 27-31. 
Thus, the Apostle’s doctrine, as Haldane rightly 
says, really establishes law by making Christ fulfil 
its demands, which man could not possibly do, and 
so the Old Testament law is not made void but 
really established through the Gospel. As we 
all have broken that law and are still liable to 
violate its requirements, so we commit ourselves as 
sinners to Him Who fulfilled the law and saves 
from under its curse those who thus entrust them- 
selves to Him. _ No man can obtain righteousness 
by law unless he perfectly satisfies its demands, and 
as it is impossible for sinful man to do this, he 
turns for righteousness to One who had kept that 
law perfectly. Thus in Christ as perfect righteous- 
ness, law is really established in the only possible 
way, and the man who seeks righteousness by 
works will always come short of that perfection 
which the law demands. This view would give a 
thoroughly satisfactory meaning to the passage. 
And if we may assume its truth, there is nothing 
more humbling or more inspiring than its message. 
As Hooker put it — 

“Oh that the Spirit of the Lord would give this 
doctrine entrance into the stony and hard heart 
which followeth the law of righteousness, but cannot 
attain to the righteousness of the law ; who therefore 
stumble at Christ, are bruised, shivered to pieces as a 
ship that has run itself upon a rock! Oh that God 
would cast down the eyes of the proud, and humble 
the souls of the high-minded, that they might at 
length abhor the garments of their own flesh, that 
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cannot hide their nakedness, and put on the faith 
of Christ. ... Oh that God would open the ark 
‘of mercy wherein this doctrine lieth, and set it wide 
before the eyes of poor afflicted consciences which 
fly up and down on the water of their affliction, and 
can see nothing but only the deluge of their sins, 
wherein there is no place to rest their feet” 

» (quoted by J. Brown, Huxposition of the Epistle to 
the Romans, p. 45). 


3. If “ Law ” here means the moral law, then there 
is no contradiction between the law and the Gospel, 
because Christ makes it possible for believers to 
obey, and thereby to fulfil its requirements. On 
this view the Apostle just notes and dismisses the 
objection, which will be dealt with later in chs. 
vi.-vili. The idea is that as justification reveals a 
new provision and power of grace, the result will 
be a fulfilment of the law as would be possible in 
no other way (ch. viii. 4). Union with Christ not 
only makes us partakers of the merit of His sacri- 
ficial death ; it introduces us to a divine fellowship 
with the living Lord, and this fills the soul with the 
fruits of righteousness, and thus establishes law. 
According to this view the argument is that the 
Gospel does not do away with the requirements of 
the divine law, for every vital demand of it is as 
important now as ever, and every breach of it as 
truly a sin as it was ages ago. Not one of us can 
violate God’s law on the strength of our disciple- 
ship of Christ ; on the contrary, our trust in Him for 
salvation carries with it sanctification and power 
for obedience. This, again, would give a thoroughly 
satisfactory interpretation of the passage, though 
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with Godet we may perhaps question whether the Rom. iii. 
Apostle would be likely to introduce the sancti- 27-31. 
fying power of faith at this juncture even for a 
moment. In the light of the immediate context, 
before and after, it would seem best to interpret 
the passage in either of the first two of these 
three ways. (Yet see Note, p. 160.) Whatever the 
point of the Apostle’s meaning, the general idea is 
perfectly clear ; there is not only no incompatibility 
between faith and law, but the most perfect agree- 
ment and harmony. “Do we then make the law 
of none effect through faith? God forbid ; yea, we 
establish the law.” 

Let us mark carefully the key-word of this Suggestions 
passage, “ Boasting.” Sige 

1. There is a boasting which is false. The Jew 
boasted in his law, but he never properly obeyed it; 
he boasted in his God, but in reality he blasphemed 
Him (ch. ii. 17-24). Worksas a means of salvation 
must be absolutely perfect and not wanting in any 
respect, a fact which is obviously impossible to sinful 
man. “ Not of works, lest any man should boast ” 
(Eph. ii. 9). Ruskin forcibly says: “I believe that 
the root of every schism and heresy from which the 
Christian Church has ever suffered has been the 
effort of men to earn rather than to receive their 
salvation.” 

2. There is a boasting which is ampossible. It is 
utterly impossible for a man to boast with regard to 
faith, for the very essence of faith is the absence of 
personal pride and confidence in our own powers. 
The heart goes outside itself to another, and so 
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confesses its need of help. From first to last the 


ence on Christ, and of its own utter unworthi- 
ness, and the one adoring expression is ever and 
increasingly, ‘Thou art worthy ” (Rev. v. 9). 

3. There is a boasting which is both true and 
possible. We shall see this in a later chapter, 
though it is found quite frequently in St Paul’s 
Epistles. Is it not a striking paradox that there is 
a boasting for a true Christian which is both legiti- 
mate and inspiring? The word “boast” is almost 
invariably used in unworthy connections, and it is 
one of the glories of the Gospel that it can take the 
idea, purge it of its unworthiness, and employ it as 
one of the most inspiring attitudes of the Christian 
soul. There are no less than seven aspects of the 
believer’s boasting. He can boast in God (ch. vy. 
11); he can boast in Christ (ch. xv. 17; 1 Cor. i. 
31; Phil. iii 3); he can boast in the Cross 
(Gal. vi. 14); he can boast in tribulations (ch. v. 3) ; 
he can boast in infirmities (2 Cor. xi. 30); he can 
boast in the work God has enabled him to do 
(ch. ii, 7; 2 Cor. xi. 10; 1 Thess. ii. 19); and he 
can boast in hope of future glory (ch. v. 2). 


Norz.—Those who hold the view stated on p. 158 have much 
in their favour when they point to the Pauline habit of touching 
briefly on truths to be elaborated later (see p- 113); and to the 
fact that these very objections (pp. 153-155) are discussed fully, 
twice over, in the sections commencing (1) chs. iv. and ix. 
(2) chs, v. and x. ; and (3) chs. vi. and xii. 
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1. What shall we say then that Abraham our father, as pertain- 
ing to the flesh, hath found ? 

2. For if Abraham were justified by works, he hath whereof to 
glory ; but not before God. 

3. For what saith the scripture? Abraham believed God, and 
it was counted unto him for righteousness. 

4, Now to him that worketh is the reward not reckoned of 
grace, but of debt. 

5. But to him that worketh not, but believeth on him that 
justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness. 

6. Even as David also describeth the blessedness of the man, 
unto whom God imputeth righteousness without works, 

7. Saying, Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and 


whose sins are covered. 
8. Blessed is the man to whom the Lord will not impute sin. 


Tue Apostle now proceeds to adduce in detail the Rom. iv. 
proofs of some of the positions laid down in the 1-8. 
important section (ch. iii. 21-31). He had said sehen nae 
that righteousness by faith had been witnessed to 

by the law and the prophets (ch. iii. 21), and also 

that by means of faith all human boasting was 
necessarily excluded (ch. iii. 27). Further, he had 

stated that the Gospel, though apart from law, does 

not set aside, but really establishes law (ch. iii. 31). 
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He now takes up these points, using Abraham to 


- prove more clearly than ever the necessity and 


importance of faith in relation to righteousness, and 
at the same time to give adequate evidence that 
this teaching on righteousness by faith is in exact 
agreement with the Old Testament as exemplified in 
the Father of the Faithful. It was thus not only 
foreshadowed and predicted, but actually seen as 
early as Abraham. 

The fact of taking Abraham in support of his 
doctrine is full of significance and importance. The 
Mosaic law was not by any means the first or 
fundamental step in the divine act and purpose of 
redemption. Indeed it was only a temporary 
addition to a far greater provision. The history of 
the Chosen People did not begin at Sinai, but in 
the person of Abraham, with whom God entered 
into covenant in relation to the whole world. The 
covenant with Abraham was therefore a covenant of 
grace, and preceded by centuries the Mosaic covenant 
of works. It is for this reason that, having con- 
sidered the righteousness of faith in relation to the 
law of Moses, the Apostle is compelled to go much 
further back and discuss the history of God’s 
dealings with Abraham. 

The whole of ch. iv. is occupied with this 
subject. The Apostle argues that righteousness is 
by faith (vers. 1, 2); not by works (vers. 2, 8); 
nor by circumcision (vers. 9-12); nor by law 
(vers. 13-17a). Then he indicates how Abraham’s 
faith is an example to us (vers. 17b-25), and he 
deduces some consequences of his great doctrine of 
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righteousness by faith as laid down in ch. iii. 21-31. Rom. iv. 
The chapter requires very close attention, more I-8. 
particularly as it is so important a part of the 
Apostl ¢'s argin crt. 

I. The Necessity of Faith (vers. 1, 2).—The The 
question is now stated, What are we to say about aaa of 
Abraham? That is, how do the statements about 
righteousness apart from law bear on the case of 
the patriarch ? What wasit that he obtained when 
he entered into covenant relationship with God ? 
What advantage had he through the law, or by his 
own natural efforts? The question thus asked 
arises out of ch. ii. 27-31. If boasting is excluded, 
what about Abraham? Had he any advantage? 
Was his righteousness by works a position of 
favour earned or merited ? 

There are some differences of text in verse 1 
which lead to differences of intrepretation. Where 
are we to put the phrase, ‘According to the 
flesh”? Does it go with the word “found”? 
Or with the word “forefather”? Most authorities 
favour the latter, but the former seems on the 
whole ‘most in keeping with the context (see 
Godet, and the American Standard Version). 
“What did Abraham find, or win, or earn, by his 
own human, natural efforts as opposed to a divine 
free gift?” (Luke i. 30). “What did he acquire 
by religious works?” On this view “flesh” will 
mean “human nature in the fall as unrenewed 
and unassisted by divine special grace” (Moule, 
Cambridge Bible). If, however, the phrase 
“according to the flesh” goes with “forefather,” 
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Rom. iv. it will simply mean a description of Abraham, and 
1-8. the question will be, “How stands it with our 
‘great progenitor in regard to justification ? ” 

The answer implied by the Apostle’s question, 
followed by the “for” of ver. 2, is, ‘ Nothing at 
all;” for if he had been justified by works he 
would have had something to boast of, but 
inasmuch as boasting is excluded from faith 
(ch. iii. 27) it is impossible to think of Abraham 
as justified by works. Justification by works 
would have enabled him to boast, ‘though the 
boasting would not have availed him in the sight 
of God. Like the Jews, Abraham had many 
advantages, especially that of circumcision, but 
there was one that he did not possess—justification 
by works. As Godet says, ‘‘He had a great deal 
of which to glory, but it had no elfect on his 
relation to God.” 

The Object II. The Object of Facth (vers. 2, 3). —Abraham’s 
of Faith. — faith is clearly proved by the Stare (Gen. xv.), 
which shows that God made Abraham a promise, 
that he believed God, and that by means of his 
faith he was reckoned righteous. There is no 
merit in trusting God, and it was God’s mercy 
and grace that reckoned Abraham righteous 
through faith. The point has been well illustrated 
by showing that the value of a bank-note really 
lies in the bank itself, for, to quote Godet, “Faith 
consists in holding the divine promise for the 
reality itself, and then it happens that what the 
believer has done in regard to the promise of God, 
God in turn does in regard to his faith.” Abraham 
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did the only righteous thing possible ; he believed 
in God, and thus the question of verse 1 is answered. 
Abraham “found” justification by faith. Let it 
be said once again that there is absolutely no 
virtue or merit in faith. Trust is man’s answer 
to God’s truth. Faith is the condition, not the 
ground of salvation. God is the One Whom we 
trust, and it is His free grace that warrants and 
elicits our confidence. All through this chapter 
the emphasis rests on God as the Object of the 
believer’s faith. 

Ill. The Principle of Faith (vers. 4, 5).—Now 
comes the exposition and explanation of Genesis 
xv. 6 in general terms, showing that God’s justifica- 
tion of Abraham was something divinely spontaneous 
and gratuitous, and cannot be spoken of in terms 
of work, wages, right, and duty. The man who 
works has a legal right to his wages, but the man 
who believes God simply accepts the divine favour 
and bounty. The reward of a worker implies 
a debt due, but as Abraham’s reward was a gift, 
it follows that he could not have been a worker. 
Thus the wrong way of righteousness is definitely 
barred. “To him that worketh not.” The very 
first step is away from self with all its works, and 
the hope of\being saved by anything we do has to 
be set aside for ever. Then the right way is 
clearly shown. “To him that... believeth on 
Him that justifieth the ungodly.” How marvel- 
lously simple, sufficient, and satisfying is this 
principle of faith. “Trusting Jesus ; that is all.” 
We lean upon Him, resting on His word, and in 
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the rest and acceptance of faith we come to know 
by experience Him “ Who justifieth the ungodly.” 

We must not fail to observe the striking boldness 
of the Apostle in using this term, “Justifieth the 
ungodly,” that is, “ungodly when he is justified.” 
Not that it means absolutely depraved, but without 
piety. It is a strong word, showing the wonderful 
grace of the Gospel, and is characteristic of St 
Paul’s exulting confidence in the “God of all 
grace.” Denney has a characteristic and fine 
comment here :— 


“The whole Pauline Gospel could be summed up in 
this one word—God Who justifies the ungodly. .. . 
It is sometimes argued that God can only pronounce 
just, or treat as just, those who actually are just ; 
but if this were so, what Gospel would there be for 
sinful men?... The paradoxical phrase, Him that 
justifieth the ungodly, does not suggest that justifica- 
tion is a fiction, whether legal, or of any other sort, 
but that it is a miracle. Itis a thing that only God 
can achieve. ... The miracle of the Gospel is that 
God comes to the ungodly, with a mercy which is 
righteous altogether, and enables them through faith, 
in spite of what they are, to enter into a new relation- 
ship to Himself, in which goodness becomes possible 
for them. ... The whole secret of New Testament 
Christianity, and of every revival of religion and 
reformation of the Church, is in that joyous and 
marvellous paradox, ‘God that justifieth the un- 
godly’” (Expositor’s Greek Testament, p. 616). 


IV. The Acceptance of Faith (ver. 5).—« His 
faith is counted for righteousness.” This is an 
important and difficult statement, for there is an 
ambiguity in the word “for.” We are not for a 
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moment to suppose that it means, as the Authorised Rom. iv. © 
Version might suggest, that faith is the equivalent 1-8. 
of righteousness. Faith and righteousness are 
entirely distinct and different, and the former is the 
means of obtaining the latter. It is best to under- 
stand the Apostle’s statement “ for righteousness ” 
as “ with a view to the receiving of righteousness ” 
(Haldane). It must never be forgotten that the 
Apostle is dealing with the method, not the ground 
of righteousness. Dr John Brown says (p. 49 f.), 
that to reckon a mental act to a person is to reckon 
that he has exercised it; if it is an action, that 
he has performed it; if it is a privilege, that he 
possesses it. To reckon sin to a man is to reckon 
him a sinner; to reckon faith toa man is to reckon 
hima believer. “God reckoned Abraham a believer, 
and as such He justified him.” First came the 
divine revelation, then the response of Abraham’s 
faith, and thereupon God reckoned him a believer, 
and justified him. We are here concerned, there- 
fore, with the divine method and channel (not the 
basis) of justification, that it is through faith apart 
from law. The marvel and glory of divine grace 
is that God Who is perfect righteousness regards 
us as righteous in Christ. Christ fulfilled the 
divine law, and through faith we receive and 
appropriate Him as our perfect righteousness. He 
is the ground of our righteousness, and faith is the 
channel, or method. Godet puts the truth very 
clearly in these words :— 

“This word righteousness here denotes perfect 


obedience to the will of God, in virtue of which 
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Abraham would necessarily have been declared 
‘righteous by God as bezng so, if he had possessed it. 
As he did not possess it, God put his faith to his 
account as an equivalent. Why so? On what did 
this incomparable value which God attached to his 
faith rest? We-need not answer; on the moral 
power of this faith itself. For faith is a simple 
receptivity, and it would be strange to fall back on 
the sphere of meritorious work when explaining the 
very word which ought to exclude all merit. The 
infinite worth of faith lies in its object, God and His 
manifestation. This object is moral perfection itself. 
To believe is therefore to lay hold of perfection at a 
stroke. It is not surprising that laying hold of 
perfection, it should be reckoned by God as 
righteousness ” (Homans, vol. i. p. 288). 


V. The Outcome of Faith (vers. 6-8).—This 
truth of righteousness by faith is now illustrated 
from the words of David (Psa. xxxii.), another 
name which, like that of Abraham, would weigh 
with the Jews. The same language is found in 
the Psalms as in Genesis, and goes to confirm the 
Apostle’s argument from Abraham. Man’s sin is 
forgiven, covered, not reckoned, through the 
abounding mercy and grace of God, and all 
without any works on man’s part, as the Psalm 
clearly teaches. The imputation of righteousness 
carries with it of necessity the non-imputation of 
sin, and so in the quotation from the Psalm the 
negative side is appropriately brought forward. 
Thus David is not used as a fresh example, but as 
an illustration of God’s acceptance of Abraham 
through faith. Here comes into view the “ blessed- 
ness” of which David speaks ; the blessedness of 
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sins forgiven, of unrighteousness covered, and of Rom. iv. 
sins not reckoned. The burden and condemnation 1-8. 

of guilt being taken away, and the believer being 
accepted before God in Christ, blessedness must 
necessarily be the result in personal experience. 

A careful consideration of the words and phrases 

here quoted from the Psalm will show that 
righteousness is much more than forgiveness. 
The believer is not merely a pardoned criminal, 
but one who has been reinstated in a right position 
before God. As this state of being right with God 
covers past, present, and future, we can well under- 
stand its “‘ blessedness,” and we ought to rejoice in 
it more and more. 

We must notice in this passage how the Apostle 
dwells on the word “reckon,” which occurs eleven 
times, showing the emphasis placed on it, and the 
importance of the idea in his mind. It is “a 
metaphor taken from accounts,” and implies some- 
thing put to a man’s credit. Righteousness is 
“imputed,” or “reckoned.” God regards, reckons, \ 
accounts us righteous because of what Christ has 
done. Heis “the Lord our Righteousness,” and His 
righteousness is put to our account through faith. 

This seems to be the place at which to call The Teach- 
attention to the relation of St Paul and St James Sapee 
in their teaching on faith. At first sight the St James. 
emphasis by the former on Faith and the latter on 
Works, both using Abraham as their example, 
might seem to imply a contradiction, but a more 
careful study of the use made of Abraham by the 
two Apostles enables us to see that their teaching 
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is not contradictory but complementary. It should 
be noted that St Paul refers to the events recorded 
in Genesis xv. while St James deals with those 
recorded in Genesis xxii., some forty years after- 
wards. As, therefore, according to St Paul, 
Abraham was justified by faith in the first instance, 
he must have been living a life of faith all those 
years as a justified man. Then at the end of 
that time (Gen. xxii.) his faith was proved by 
his works, and by works his faith of forty 
years was perfected and brought to its culmina- 
tion. There is therefore no contradiction between 
the two Apostles. They are dealing with two 
different aspects of faith. St Paul is emphasis- 
ing faith as against legalism; St James is 
emphasising works as against formalism. The 
former uses Genesis xv. to prove the necessity of 
faith, the latter uses Genesis xxii. to prove the 
necessity of works. St Paul teaches that work 
must spring from faith, St James shows that faith 
must be demonstrated by works. One lays stress 
on faith as against merit, the other on works as 
against mere orthodoxy. And when we realise that 
St Paul is writing about non-Christians with a view 
to their acceptance, and St James about Christians 
with a view to their acceptableness, we see that, so 
far from any opposition, there is a beautiful harmony 
between them. It has been well said that St Paul 
and St James are not soldiers of different armies 
fighting against each other, but soldiers of the 
same army fighting back to back against enemies 
coming from opposite directions. 
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The entire chapter, but especially this section, Rom. iv. 
is occupied with the thought of faith, several1-3. _ 
aspects of which have been brought before us. Suggestions 
But the thought of faith needs special emphasis tion. 
by reason of its prominence here and elsewhere 
in ripture. 

1. The Power of Faith.—Faith is a great law 
in the spiritual world, and is at the root of our 
relation to God. Sin breaks the connection 
between Him and us. Our Lord came to re- 
establish the connection, and this chapter is the 
exposition and illustration of the fact and power 
of faith. It is emphasised thus strongly because 
it is the only response that we can make to God 
and His grace. Faith can be analysed as including 
(1) renunciation of self; (2) reliance on God. 
These two aspects sum up its meaning. Faith 
implies the cessation of self-dependence and the 
commencement of dependence upon another. There 
is no value or merit in faith, for it derives its efficacy, 
not from the person trusting, but from the person 
trusted. It links us to God, and is absolutely 
useless apart from Him. By trust in Christ we 
become sharers of the efficacy of His atoning 
sacrifice, and obviously the power of faith finds 
its entire source and spring in Him, not in ourselves. 
Since trust is the essential attitude of the creature 
to the Creator, and therefore of the redeemed to 
the Redeemer, it ought to be quite clear and 
obvious that the power of faith is in Him on 
Whom we depend, just as the vitality of the branch 
is in the life of the vine. 
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2. The Basis of Faith.—Faith as a great spiritual 
and moral principle must have something on 
which to rest. The Object of faith is none other 
than God Himself, and the warrant of faith is God’s 
own revelation. Thus, faith in man answers to 
Grace in God; our trust responds to His Truth; 
our faith to His Faithfulness. This is the meaning 
of St Paul, “Faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God” (Rom. x. 17). This, 
too, is the explanation of the emphasis placed on 
faith in that great chapter, Hebrews xi. “ Without 
faith it is impossible to be well-pleasing unto Him: 
for he that cometh to God must believe that He 
is, and that He is a rewarder of them that seek 
after Him” (Heb. xi. 6, R.V.). It follows that 
the more we know of God through His Word, the 
stronger will be our faith; the more deeply we 
enter into fellowship with Him, the more confidence 
we shall have in Him; the more accurate and 
thorough our knowledge and appreciation of His 
character, the more instinctive, strong, and far- 
reaching will be our faith. The heart of the 
believer will thus be continually discovering that 
God is true, and that therefore the soul can trust 
Him. 


XIX 
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Rom. iv. 9-17. 


9. Cometh this blessedness then upon the circumcision only, 
or upon the uncircumcision also? for we say that faith was 
reckoned to Abraham for righteousness. 

10. How was it then reckoned ? when he was in circumcision, 
or in uncircumcision? Not in circumcision, but in uncircum- 
cision. 

11. And he received the sign of circumcision, a seal of the 
righteousness of the faith which he had yet being uncircumcised : 
that he might be the father of all them that believe, though 
they be not circumcised ; that righteousness might be imputed 
unto them also : 

12. And the father of circumcision to them who are not 
of the circumcision only, but who also walk in the steps of that 
faith of our father Abraham, which he had being yet uncircum- 
cised. 

13. For the promise, that he should be the heir of the world, 
was not to Abraham, or to his seed, through the law, but 
through the righteousness of faith. 

14, For if they which are of the law be heirs, faith is made 
void, and the promise made of none effect : 

15. Because the law worketh wrath : for where no law is, there 
is no transgression. 

16. Therefore it is of faith, that it might be by grace ; to the 
end the promise might be sure to all the seed ; not to that only 
which is of the law, but to that also which is of the faith of 
Abraham ; who is the father of us all, 

17. (Asitis written, [have made thee a father of many nations. ) 
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Wir this section the Apostle commences the 
consideration of the second point in the chapter 
dealing with the agreement between the Old 
Testament record and the grace of the Gospel, 
thus again proving his statement of ch. ii. 21, 
that the righteousness of God is witnessed by the 
law and the prophets. Justification by faith has 
now been proved, and the question to be considered 
in these verses is whether this method of free 
justification refers to the Jews only, since Abraham 
was the father of the Jewish race. The Apostle 
now sets out to demonstrate the truth that 
justification by faith is intended for all, both Jews 
and Gentiles (as in ch. iii. 29, 30), and he does this 
by showing that Abraham was justified long before 
he was circumcised. This is the thought of verses 
9-12. 

I. Personal Righteousness (vers. 9-12). 

1. The Question (vers. 9). A natural inquiry 
is whether the blessing pronounced on the man 
to whom the Lord does not reckon sin (ver. 8) 
is intended for the Jews only, or for the Gentiles 
also. Thus far the Apostle has only been speaking 
about Abraham as the ancestor of the Jews, and 
it is therefore essential to know whether the 
blessedness of righteousness through faith is for 
Gentiles as well, or for Jews alone. 

2. The Answer (ver. 10). In a simple though 
striking way it is pointed out that Abraham was 
justified by faith (Gen. xv.) at least fourteen years 
before he was circumcised (Gen. xvii.), and that 
therefore his righteousness came to him, not as 
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a circumcised Jew, but as an ordinary individual Rom. iv. 
who exercised faith in God. 9-17. 

3. The Proof (ver. 11). What, then, it might —As the 

be asked, was the advantage of circumcision ? Rite showed. 
Here comes the answer to the question of ch. iii. 1. 
If the rite did not confer righteousness, what did 
it accomplish? It did not confer, but confirmed 
the righteousness. The ordinance attested the 
validity and acceptance of Abraham’s faith. It 
was not a means of righteousness, but a seal. It 
did not “convey,” but “attest.” It bore witness 
to an already existing righteousness. As Lightfoot 
says, it was not a preliminary condition, but a 
final ratification :— 


“In no dispensation do rites bestow anything ; 
they are the shadow, not the substance ; they are a 
sea]. But the seal is worthless apart from the matter 
or from the document that it attests. The Jew had 
torn off the seal from the covenant, and then vainly 
boasted of this meaningless imprint” (Stifler, Zhe 
Epistle to the Romans, p. 74). 


This is not to set aside or even to derogate from 
the importance of divine ordinances. They are 
seals of promises to be embraced by faith. Such an 
ordinance as circumcision might well be called a 
“visible word.” Faith lays hold of the promise, and 
then the ordinance is the seal and assurance of its 
fulfilment, so that in their place and for their pur- 
pose, divine ordinances like circumcision are full of 
meaning, power and blessing. 

4, The Purpose (vers. 11,12). The divine object The Purpose 
in the case of Abraham was to bring blessing to all of God: 
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classes, the Jews and the Gentiles. Abraham was 
to be “the father of all them that believe,” whether 
they were circumcised or uncircumcised. God’s 
design was the salvation of the world, and not that 
of the Jews only, and this, through simple faith. 
We observe how the Apostle entirely destroys 
the Jewish boasting in circumcision, by showing 
that Abraham was not circumcised in order to be 
saved, but was saved in order to be circumcised. 
In like manner, the Gentiles were not to become 
Jews in order to be saved, but Jew and Gentile 
alike were to exercise the same faith for salvation, 
and would obtain the same spiritual blessings on 
these terms. It was not for Gentiles to enter by the 
Jewish gateway, but forthe Jews to enter by the same 
gateway as the Gentiles. This was indeed a strik- 
ing turning of the tables on Jewish exclusiveness. 
II. Representatwe Righteousness (vers. 13-17 ).— 
The Apostle has shown that Abraham’srighteousness 
came apart from works, apart from circumcision, 
and by faith only. He now introduces an additional 
subject, which is the third point of the chapter (vers. 
13-17a). He is still concerned to show that right- 
eousness by faith conforms to the Old Testament 
(ch. ili, 21). Now he takes up the question of 
Abraham having received the promise of the inheri- 
tance of the world for himself and his posterity. 
The Apostle had spoken of Abraham as “ our father ” 
(vers. 1, 12), and the idea of a world-wide family 
at once comes into view, and with it the question 
whether this promise of a universal inheritance 
was for Jews only, and by means of the law, 
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or for Gentiles also, and by means of faith? Here Rom. iv. 
is the answer. 9-17. 

1. The Meaning of the Promise (ver. 13). Let us —Its | 

notice that the promise mentioned in this verse Meme 
does not refer to righteousness by faith, which has 
been discussed and settled. It is the promise of 
heirship of the world; the promise that Abraham 
and his seed were to have universal dominion. 
Not salvation, therefore, but inheritance, is the 
question, and the very term “world” must 
necessarily include Gentiles as well as Jews. The 
question is no longer one of Abraham’s personal 
faith, but of Abraham in relation to the world. It 
is a question of universality. Abraham is regarded 
as the stem of a tree, not merely as a private indi- 
vidual, but as a public man, a representative of the 
human race. Consequently, it is pointed out that 
this universal dominion comes not through law, but 
through faith. The fact that the world includes 
Gentiles as well as Jews demands a principle 
of faith, not of works, and the way in which, 
in verses 11, 12, Abraham is described as “the 
father of all them that believe” shows that 
he is here regarded not as an example of faith, 
but as the founder of a household of faith. The 
promises of universal dominion and world-wide 
blessing here in view are mentioned in Genesis xii. 3 
and xxii. 17. 

2. The Way of the Promise (ver. 14). If it were —Its Way. 
true that all this blessing came through law, two 
things would necessarily follow: “faith would be 
made void, and the promise made absolutely useless.” 
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The first of these points has already been taken up 
in the Apostle’s insistence upon the importance of 
faith, and it is not further dealt with here. The 
latter point about the promise being made useless 
is now considered. If the blessing comes by law, 
there is no room for faith, and the proof is adduced 
by contrasting law and faith, word and promise. 
If, therefore, blessing is to proceed from Abraham, 
the world must be brought under the influence of 
his spiritual seed. 

3. The Principle of the Promise (v. 15). That 
the promise would be made useless by law is shown 
by the fact that law cannot work out, or earn a 
promise. “The law worketh wrath.” This is all 
that it can do. It leads to divine disapprobation 
because of transgression. Obedience to law must 
be perfect, and as no man can provide this, the only 
result of attempting it would be divine wrath on the 
worker. Law and transgression are therefore in- 
separably associated, and it would be absurd to 
think that law could obtain the inheritance of the 
world. Thus the Apostle shows the absolute 
necessity of falling back on the promise. 

4. The Proof of the Promise (ver. 16). The 
conclusion is now drawn that the promise is by 
grace through faith, in order that both Jews and 
Gentiles, as Abraham’s spiritual seed, may partici- 
pate therein. This verse is somewhat obscure 
because it is so elliptical, and it may perhaps be 
paraphrased as follows: “Therefore, inasmuch as 
law cannot produce anything but wrath, the 
promise of the heirship of the world is by faith, in 
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order that it might be a gift to those who believe, not Rom. iv. 
only to Jews, but also to all, whether Jews or Gentiles, 9-17: 
Biol have the same faith that Abraham had.” 

. The Confirmation of the Promise (ver. 17a), —Its Con- 
The Apostle concludes by showing the agreement aegis 
between his teaching and Scripture, for the Old 
Testament itself (Gen. xvii. 5) proves that Abraham 
was far more than a private individual ; he was the 
head of a spiritual race. “A father of many nations 
have I made thee.” 

Two profound spiritual lessons underlie these Suggestions 
verses, which deal with the outcome of righteous- lai 
ness through faith. 

1. The Great Prospect.—The result of righteous- 
ness by faith is shown to extend far beyond any 
individual salvation, and to result in the hewrship 
of the world for Abraham and his spiritual seed. 

As St Paul says elsewhere, ‘‘ All things are yours” 
(1 Cor. iii. 21), and again, “The saints shall judge 
the world” (1 Cor. vi. 2). God has so conditioned 
human affairs that the eventual rule and dominion 
of mankind will be vested in the spiritual seed of 
Abraham, the Church of Christ, which is His Body. 
All nations are to come under the influence of 
Abraham’s seed in order to be blessed. Not 
merely is Abraham to have a number of believers 
as his spiritual progeny, but very much more is 
to happen; world-wide dominion is to accrue 
to Abraham’s seed. This far-reaching principle 
ought to be our greatest inspiration and incentive 
to world-wide evangelization. Not only are 
we saved with an everlasting salvation, but our 
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Rom. iv. salvation is to issue in the universal dominion of 
9-17. the world. Let us ponder again and again this 
truly stupendous thought of divine revelation :-— 


“We see not yet all things’ fulfilled of this 
astonishing grant and guarantee. We shall not do 
so, till vast promised developments of the ways of 
God have come to sight. But we dosee already steps 
taken towards that issue, steps long, majestic, never 
to be retraced. We see at this hour in literally every 
region of the human world the messengers—an always 
more numerous army—of the Name of ‘the Son of 
David, the Son of Abraham. They are working 
everywhere ; and everywhere, notwithstanding in- 
numerable difficulties, they are winning the world for 
the great Heir of the Promise. Through paths they 
know not these missionaries have gone out; paths 
hewn by the historical providence of God, and by His 
eternal life in the Church, and in the soul... . No 
secular conscious programme has had to do with this. 
Causes entirely beyond the reach of human combina- 
tion have been, as a fact, combined ; the world has 
been opened to the Abrahamic message just as the 
Church has been inspired anew to enter in, and has 
been awakened to a deeper understanding of her 
glorious mission. For here, too, is the finger of God ; 
not only in the history of the world, but in the life 
of the Church and of the Christian. For a long cen- 
tury now, in the most living centres of Christendom, 
there has been waking and rising a mighty revived 
consciousness of the glory of the Gospel of the Cross, 
and of the Spirit ; of the grace of Christ, and also of 
His claim. And at this hour, after many a gloomy 
forecast of unbelieving and apprehensive thought, 
there are more men and women ready to go to the 
ends of the earth with the message of the Son of 
Abraham, than in all time before” (Moule, Romans, 
Expositor’s Bible, pp. 118, 119). 
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2. The Sure Promise.—It is almost too marvel- Rom. iv. 
lous for us to believe that all this is involved in the 9-17- 
divine promise to Abraham (Gen. xii.) as realised 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. And yet, here it is in 
plain language for everyone to ponder, to accept, 
and to rejoice in, and the method of its realisation 
is clearly shown to be by faith. ‘This is the victory 
that overcometh the world, even our faith.” In 
proportion as we exercise trust in God we shall 
find ourselves making progress in the direction of 
fulfilling and realising God’s purposes of world-wide 
dominion and blessing in Christ. 
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Rom. iv. 17-25. 


17. Before him whom he believed, even God, who quickeneth 
the dead, and calleth those things which be not as though they 
were. 

18. Who against hope believed in hope, that he might become 
the father of many nations, according to that which was spoken, 
So shall thy seed be. 

19. And being not weak in faith, he considered not his own 
body now dead, when he was about an hundred years old, neither 
yet the deadness of Sarah’s womb : 

20. He staggered not at the promise of God through unbelief ; 
but was strong in faith, giving glory to God ; 

21. And being fully persuaded that, what he had promised 
he was able also to perform. 

22. And therefore it was imputed to him for righteousness. 

23. Now it was not written for his sake alone, that it was 
imputed to him ; 

24. But for us also, to whom it shall be imputed, if we believe 
on him that raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead ; 

25. Who was delivered for our offences, and was raised again 
for our justification. 


In these concluding verses of the chapter we have 

the Apostle’s fourth point, in which Abraham’s faith 

is used as an illustration of faith in us. It is shown 

that the faith which God requires from us is exactly 

the same as that which He required from Abraham, 
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Let us ponder carefully some of the characteristics Rom. iv. 
of faith, as here set forth. 17-25. 

I. Faith in Relation to the Divine Object.—“ Him Faith and 

Whom he believed, even God’ (ver. 17). Trust LS Ai 
must always be centred upon a person, not upon a ons 
thing, and Christian faith always rests upon a 
Divine Person, God Himself. It is the presence of 
God that elicits, verifies, and guarantees faith. 
When this simple but all important thought is 
realised it removes all difficulty from the thought 
of faith. Someone remarked to a clergyman, “It 
is so difficult to believe.” “To believe Whom?” 
was the reply. Faith is something real, concrete, 
definite, not theoretical, abstract. The emphasis 
must always be placed upon the Object of trust 
rather than upon the act of believing. 

Il. Faith in Relation to Divine Power.—“ Who Faith and 
quickeneth the dead, and calleth those things which tetas 
be not as though they were” (ver. 17). The special 
point in Abraham’s faith is thus seen to be trust in 
the divine Omnipotence which makes the dead alive, 
and calls non-existent things as though they were 
existent. The law of God’s higher operations is 
from death to life, and it was this in particular on 
which Abraham’s faith was concentrated. 

Ill. Faith in Relation to Natural Probabilities. Faith and 
—“Who in hope believed against hope, that he ae Pro- 

; : ; 43 abilities. 
might become the father of many nations” (ver. 
18). Everything seemed to be against Abraham 
so far as nature was concerned, and yet he rested 
absolutely upon God. “On the strength of hope” 
he believed even against hope. 
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Rom. iv. _ IV. Faith im Relation to the Divine Word.— 

17-25. “‘ According to that which was spoken, so shall thy 

rae eee seed be” (ver. 18). This was the warrant of 

Word. Abraham’s faith, the word of God. All through 
the Bible the warrant of faith is found in what 
God says, and this in turn rests upon what God is. 
‘Faith reasons from God and His Word, not from 
self or circumstances.” 

Dee and = —-V. Faith in Relation to Special Difficulties 

Bua ; ~ (ver. 19).—There was the difficulty of his own age 
and also that of Sarah. But these did not concern 
him in the least. In the A.V. we read, “He 
considered not his own body now dead”; that is, 
he took no notice of this fact which might have 
made many a man hesitate. In the R.V. the 
negative is omitted, and we read, “He considered 
his own body now dead” ; that is, he deliberately 
faced the problem, giving it careful attention, and 
in spite of every appearance persisted in trusting 
God. In either case, whichever reading we adopt, 
we see the sobriety and magnificence of his trust 
during the peculiar circumstances, difficulties, and 
improbabilities. Against all natural appearances 
and probabilities he simply rested on God. There 
was nothing unreal or merely emotional about his 
trust. He was blind to nothing, but quietly faced 
the realities of the situation. Stifler well says, 
“Weak faith looks at difficulties and scarce looks 
to God. Strong faith looks at God Who has DN: 
mised, and does not see the difficulties.” 

Faith and VI. Faith in Relation to Triwmphant Hapres- 


Malia sion (vers. ieee phrase of these verses 
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should carefully be noticed. ‘Being not weak in Rom. iv. 
faith”; “He staggered not”; “Was strong in 17-25. 
faith”; “Giving glory to God”; “Fully per- 
suaded”; “He was able also to perform.” 
Abraham did not question or discriminate. There 
was an entire absence of hesitation and indecision. 
Time had been when his faith swerved, and he was 
led to question the possibility of God’s fulfilment 
of His promise and so to provide his own method 
of fulfilment. But God came to His rescue, 
strengthened his faith, led him to rest once more 
on the divine word, and Abraham’s trust rose again 
and he was enabled to go forward in hope and joy. 
His faith was thus reinvigorated, and strong in 
divine strength he overcame every obstacle and 
triumphed in his God. Nothing made him quail. 
He stood, as it were, on the edge of the precipice 
of possibilities and was unmoved. He rested 
everything on God’s promise, he continued believing 
until he became “strong in faith, giving glory to 
God.” Faith ever finds its nutriment in the word 
of God, and can only be strong as it feeds itself 
thereon. Weak faith is invariably due to a lack of 
the food of the promises. ‘‘God’s ability is the 
foundation of faith’s stability.” 

VIL Faith in Relation to the Dwine Re- Faith and 
ward.—“ And therefore it was imputed to him Suan 
for righteousness” (ver. 22). This was how 
God met His servant’s trust. He honoured him 
by reckoning him as righteous from that time 
forward. God rejoices when our faith goes out 
to meet Him, resting solely on His word and 
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becoming fully assured that He will do as He 
has said. 

VIII. Faith in Relation to a Definite Example 
(vers, 23-25).—The Apostle now says that the 
same faith is needed in us, and that the same 
result of righteousness imputed will accrue to us if 
we exercise like faith. ‘It was not written for his 
sake alone... but for our sake also.” This 
personal touch, ‘“ our sake,” is found here for the 
first time in the Epistle, though we have had “ our 
forefather Abraham” in ver. 1. Our trust may be 
centred on God in precisely the same connection as 
was Abraham’s. Thus, the story of Genesis xv. 
is not merely historical and archeological, but 
definitely spiritual with reference to us, believers in 
Christ. “It was not written for his sake alone.” 
Observe this spiritual purpose of the Old Testament. 
It does not merely say that it did not occur for his 
sake alone, but that “it was not written for his sake 
alone.” The very record of the Old Testament had 
a definite spiritual purpose for the blessing of all 
who were to believe in Christ (ch. xv. 4; 1 Cor. x. 
11; 1 Pet. i. 10, 11). 

Let us look more carefully into the analogy of 
Abraham’s faith and ours. He believed in God 
““Who quickeneth the dead” (ver. 17), and we 
believe on Him Who “raised up our Lord from 
the dead” (ver. 24). He believed in God “Who 
was able to perform ” (ver 21), we believe in a God 
Who has performed (ver. 24). And just as the 
result of Abraham’s faith was righteousness in the 
sight of God, so the outcome of faith in our Lord 
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as having died and risen again is forgiveness and Rom. iv. 
righteousness for us. Our Lord was “handed over” 17-25- 

to death “because of our sins,’ and He was raised 

from the dead “because of our justification.” Godet 
interprets the words thus :— 


“In the same way, as Jesus died because of our 
offences, that is our (merited) condemnation, He was 
raised because of our (accomplished) justification. Our 
sin had killed Him ; our justification raised Him again. 
How so? The expiation of our trespasses once 
accomplished by His death, and the right of God’s 
justice proved in earnest, God could pronounce the 
collective acquittal of future believers, and He did 
so... . So long as the security is in prison the debt 
is not paid; the immediate effect of payment would 
be his liberation. Similarly, if Jesus were not raised, 
we should be more than ignorant whether our debt 
were paid: we might be certain that it was not. His 
resurrection is the proof of our justification, only 
because it is the necessary effect of it.” (Homans, 
vol. i. p. 312). 


There is also a point of very great importance 
here in the association of faith with our Lord Jesus 
Christ. In ch. iii. 25 our faith is exercised “in 
His blood,” that is, in His atoning death. But in 
ch. iv. 24 our faith is exercised in God Who raised 
Him from the dead, that is, in connection with 
the resurrection. So faith is concentrated on Him 
Who once was dead and is now alive for evermore. 
The resurrection is the proof of our acceptance, and 
is the antidote against allfear. “Jesus paid it all,” 
and the resurrection is the receipt, the full discharge 
of the debt. 
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Rom. iv. The essential unity of the Old and New Testament 

17-25. ideas of faith is thus very significant. Faith and 
its Object are shown to be the same throughout, and 
the specific nature of faith is also obacrvabie: 
Anyone could believe God in the abstract, but the 
specific Christian faith is trust in God as the One 
Who has raised our Lord from the dead. Faith is 
no mere abstract thing, but a reality connected with 
the Object, the ground, and the warrant of our faith. 
It is this quality in the Object of our trust that 
constitutes the true and vital nature of Christian 
faith. 

Suggestions The entire chapter is occupied with the thoughts 

ees of justification and righteousness, and it may be 
useful to bring into one view the various aspects of 
these truths as they are found here and elsewhere in 
the New Testament. 

1. Seven aspects of justification —({a) We are 
justified by God, as the source (ch. viii. 33); (0) by 
grace, as the spring (ch. iii. 24); (c) by blood, as 
the ground (ch. v. 7); (d) by the resurrection, as 
the proof (ch. iv. 25); (e) by faith, as the means 
(ch. v. 1); (f) by words, as the evidence 
(Matt. xii. 37); (g) and by works, as the fruit 
(Jas. ii, 21). It is in the combination of all 
these elements that the complete truth of justifi- 
cation is found, and the more we ponder them the 
more we shall see the fulness of blessing associated — 
with it. 

2. Seven Aspects of Righteousness.—Let us now 
concentrate attention upon this chapter, and 
observe the various elements and phases of 
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righteousness brought into view. (a) Righteousness Rom. iv. 
is associated no less than eleven times with 17-25- 
reckoning (vers. 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 22, 23, 24). 
God puts our Lord’s righteousness to our account. 
(6) Righteousness is associated nine times with 
faith (vers. 3, 5, 9, 13, 14, 16, 20, 22, 24). Trust 
is the channel by means of which God’s righteous- 
ness in Christ becomes ours. (c) Righteousness is 
said three times to be apart from works (vers, 2, 5, 
6). Nothing that man can do can possibly provide 
an adequate righteousness. (d) Righteousness is 
said twice to be apart from circumcision (vers. 10, 
11). No outward ordinance or ecclesiastical rite can 
possibly guarantee righteousness ; at most it can 
only prove and seal an already existing righteous- 
ness. (e) Righteousness is said three times to be 
apart from law (vers. 13,14, 16). Law commands, 
but cannot compel; it requires, but cannot provide 
righteousness. (/) Righteousness is said to be ac- 
cording to grace (ver. 16). This is the divine 
standard by which God provided Christ and wrought 
righteousness for man. (g) Righteousness is 
associated with the Person of our Lord Jesus Christ 
(ver. 25). In Him God has provided and bestows 
to every believer a perfect righteousness. As we 
contemplate the marvel and the glory of this divine 
gift how can we help doing as Abraham did: 
“ giving glory to God ” ? 


“ Once it was thus ; the storm-capped mound, 
The thunders echoing loud and deep, 

The solemn cordon stretched around, 
Bade me, a sinner, distance keep ; 
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For thou, O God, wast unrevealed ! 
To see Thy glory was to die; 

Now, through th’ eternal covenant, sealed 
In Jesu’s blood, I am brought nigh, 


And in Thy presence undismayed, 
A sinner reconciled by grace, 

With unveiled eye, behold displayed 
Thy fullest glories in His face.” 
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1. Therefore being justified by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ : 

2. By whom also we have access by faith into this grace wherein 
we stand, and rejoice in hope of the glory of God. 

3. And not only so, but we glory in tribulations also: know- 
ing that tribulation worketh patience ; 

4, And patience, experience ; and experience, hope : 

5. And hope maketh not ashamed ; because the love of God is 
shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us. 

6. For when we were yet without strength, in due time Christ 
died for the ungodly. 

7. For scarcely for a righteous man will one die: yet perad- 
venture for a good man some would even dare to die. 

8. But God commendeth his love toward us, in that, while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us. 

9. Much more then, being now justified by his blood, we shall 
be saved from wrath through him. 

10. For if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God 
by the death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, we shall be 
saved by his life. 

11. And not only so, but we also joy in God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom we have now received the atonement. 


Tuer harmony and agreement of the law and faith Rom. v. 
has at length been made abundantly clear. After I-II. 
the enunciation of the great truth of righteousness 
by faith (ch. iii. 21, 22), and the statement of its 
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historical foundation in Christ (ch. iii. 23-26), it was 
confirmed by the Old Testament (ch. iii. 27-iv. 25), 
and Abraham’s story was adduced to prove that 
righteousness is through faith, apart from works, 
apart from ‘circumcision, and by divine grace alone. 
But now a new question at once arises. Will this 
new method of salvation really last ; will it continue 
to the end? Is it safe for all the varied and com- 
plex needs of human life? Is it a foundation suffi- 
ciently strong to stand the wear and tear of human 
needs? Even if it saves at the commencement will 
it continue to save in the future? The answer to 
this is given in the chapter before us. It is inade- 
quate and therefore erroneous to regard this section 
as dealing merely with the fruits of justification :— 

“The Apostle never thought of explaining in the 
piece which we are about to study the fruits of 
justification ; he simply finishes treating the subject 
of justification itself” (Godet, Romans, p. 315). 

Most readers will also agree with the following 
words :— 

“Many commentators have entitled this chapter 
the ‘Fruits of Justification !’ This fails in both logic 
and history. Paul’s first readers would be amazed to 
hear him speak here about fruits. Their cry would 
be, Is this method safe? Doing no works of law, 
what assurance does this faith in Christ’s work give 
one for the future? Furthermore, fruits are im- 
mediate results in experience and do not need the 
rigid logical proofs exhibited in this chapter. And 
what ‘fruit’ is there in the parallel between Adam 
and Christ?” (Stifler, Romans, p. 87). 


We are therefore told of the immediate outcome 
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of righteousness by faith in the personal experi- Rom. v. 
ences and hopes of the believer, and it is shown !-!!. 
that both present experiences and future hopes are 
all based upon the perfect provision in Christ as 
the Lord our Righteousness. The results here 
stated are the saving, gladdening, rather than the 
sanctifying effects of justification. Sanctification 
is to be considered later. 

One word occurs three times in this section 
(“rejoice” or “glory,” lit. boast, vers. 2, 3, 11) and 
it is the key to the entire chapter, but as we 
study the passage we find there are altogether four 
reasons for feeling assured that righteousness will 
continue unimpaired to the very end. 

I. Present Hapertences assure our Hope (vers. 1,2). Present 

1. In relation to the past. (a) There is justifi- bea talpen age 
cation. “Being justified by faith.” “Justified” Hope. 
means pardoned, acquitted, and regarded as right- 
eous in Christ. It is objective; something done 
for us by God, and not any mere subjective, inward 
feeling or attitude towards God. We must never 
limit justification to forgiveness, for it is much 
more. Nor must we confuse them, for they are 
very different, even though they are connected. 
Forgiveness is negative; justification is positive. 
Forgiveness deals with the sin that has been 
committed; justification deals with the new position 
and relationship of the restored believer. A father 
can forgive his sinning child, but cannot justify or 
reinstate the child as though no sin had been 
committed. Nor can the child justify himself by 
any obedience in the future, for the act will always 
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remain a fact in the child’s history and experience. 
But God’s justification in Christ Jesus covers both 
past and future, and not only pardons but reinstates 
us in a right relation and position. (6) There is 
peace. “We have peace with God. Peace in this 
passage means the cessation of hostility, not mere 
tranquillity of mind. It is not that we have ceased 
to be hostile to God, but that God has ceased to 
be in righteous hostility to us as sinners. “God 
is the enemy of man, the sinner.” But when 
we are justified through faith we have peace. 
Peace of conscience in the mercy of God; peace of 
heart in the love of God; peace of mind in the 
truth of God ; peace of soul in the presence of God. 

N.B.—The R.V. reads, “Let us have peace,” 
instead of the familiar “‘We have peace” of the 
A.V. The difference turns upon one stroke of a 
Greek letter, and in spite of the great manuscript 
authority for the reading of the R.V. all the in- 
ternal probabilities point in the other direction. 
The Apostle has not commenced his exhortation 
but is still concerned with his doctrinal statement 
of justification. Dr Beet endeavours to meet the 
difficulty of manuscript authority and contextual 
probability by suggesting that the Apostle is refer- 
ring to the abiding state of peace, not to the initial 
entrance into it, and really means that this per- 
manent condition of peace with God must be pre- 
ceded by the event of justification. “Let us then, 
justified by faith, have peace.” This interpretation 
would be in line with the words, “Let us have 
grace,” in Heb. xii. 28, but Bishop Moule’s dis- 
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cussion (Ha:positor’s Bible, p. 140) seems on the Rom. v. 
whole far truer to the teaching of the passage, and I-IT- 
we may observe that the American Revised Version 
reverts here to the reading of the A.V. 

2. In Relation to the Present. (a) There is 
access ; “ Access into this grace.” The thought in- 
cludes the possibility of entrance, and also the 
privilege of introduction, as at a presentation at 
Court. There may be a suggestion of the Tabernacle 
in the words, with the thought of the possibility of 
drawing near to God. (6) There is grace. “This 
grace wherein we stand.” Constant need and con- 
tinual supply are here suggested. Grace is the home 
of the soul “ wherein we stand.” 

3. In Relation to the Future. (a) There is boast- 
ing. “And we rejoice.” This is the true spirit of 
the Christian life; the expression of our overwhelm- 
ing joy and satisfaction. (b) There is glory. “In 
hope of the glory of God.” This is the goal to 
which we look. In ch. iii. 23, the phrase, “the 
glory of God,” reters to the divine standard for 
human life. Here it is that in which we rejoice or 
boast. It is the goal to which we look, and as to 
which our souls exult in hope. 

Il. Afflictions cannot destroy our Hope (vers. 3-5). Afflictions 
—The Apostle not only boasts in hope of future cannot de- 

: Boe : y our 
glory (ver. 2), he is able to boast in tribulations Hope. 
also. ‘‘And not only so, but also.” Five times 
in his Epistles does St Paul use this striking 
phrase (ch. v. 3, 11; viii. 23; ix. 10; 2 Cor. viii. 
19). He knows that tribulation works out 
steadfast endurance, that endurance in its turn 
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Rom. v. works out “approvedness” of experience, that 
I-ff. experience works out hope, and hope never puts 
to shame because God’s love is “poured out like 

a torrent” (Liddon) by the Holy Ghost given to 

us. This chain of present experience is very 

striking, and just as ver. 2 culminates in hope, 

so does ver. 5. The thought all through is the 

certainty that righteousness by faith must and will 

last to the end. This is not the attitude of one who 

submits to the inevitable, but of one who rejoices to 

know what the process will mean. St Paul was al- 

ways confident that his hope in Christ would never 

be put to shame, and perhaps he had in mind the 

familiar Greek version of Isa. xxviii. 16, ‘‘He that be- 

lieveth shall not be put to shame” (see 2 Tim. i. 12). 

The love of God in these verses is of course the 

love of God to us. It is His love in our hearts 

that assures us. God’s love to the undeserving 

is the marvellous conception of the Apostle. 

There was nothing in us to attract that love. In 

this passage the Holy Spirit is mentioned for the 

first time in the Epistle, the subject being only 

touched upon and left for fuller treatment in ch. viii. 

God’s Love _ III. God’s Love as shown in the Gift of His Son 
eee ie confirms our Hope (vers. 6-10).—In this section 
our Hope. we have the foundation of the principle by which 
the Apostle proves that God’s love is assured to 

us, making justification permanent. The stream 

of ver. 5 is traced to its source in this verse. This 

love is twofold: (1) as seen in the death of Christ 

for the ungodly ; (2) as seen in the life of Christ 

for those whom He has saved through His death. 
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The illustration of the righteous man contrasted Rom. v. 
with the good man is intended to show the I-III. 
difference between one for whom, as upright, we 
have profound respect, and one who is also 
beneficent and elicits our love. The argument 
is brought to a point in vers. 9, 10, with the 
characteristic phrase, “Much more.” If God can 
save His enemies “ much more” can He keep His 
friends. “My child,” said a dying French saint, 
as she gave a last embrace to her daughter, “I 
have loved you because of what you are; my 
heavenly Father to Whom I go has loved me 
malgre mot” (Moule, Hapositor’s Bible, p. 137). 
If Love can die for us when “we were in a 
repulsive state of impotence” much more now 
that we are reconciled will it cherish and keep 
us. Ifthe death of Christ was the means of our 
reconciliation, the life of Christ will be the means 
of our preservation. ‘‘Much more, being recon- 
ciled, we shall be kept safe in His love” (Moule). 
There is thus a triple antithesis; enemies and 
reconciled; reconciled and saved; death and 
life. 

The term “enemies” and the reference to 
reconciliation suggest what we have already seen 
in connection with the “peace” of ver. 1, that it 
is not merely a question of the chance of the 
sinner’s feelings towards God, but primarily and 
fundamentally a change in the attitude of God to 
the sinner. We observe also how each Person of 
the Sacred Trinity is associated in these verses 
with our complete and permanent salvation. 
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I-II. ‘This is the deepest secret of all. Here we touch 


God Himself 
Crowns our 
Hope. 


the very foundation. The word rendered “ rejoice ” 
is the same as that found in ver. 2 and ver. 3, and 
means “boast.” Not only do we boast in hope 
of future glory and in present tribulations (ver. 3), 
but we boast in God Himself, through Jesus Christ 
by Whom we receive the Atonement, the power 
and effect of which will be discussed in the 
remaining verses of the chapter. The word 


‘rendered “atonement” in the A.V. should be 


Suggestions 
for Medita- 
tion. 


“reconciliation,” and again we see that the Apostle 
is still concerned with justification. Reconciliation 
because justified by the blood of Christ is still 
another proof that the change is not first of all 
in man’s feelings towards God, but in the attitude 
of God to man. As we contemplate this thought 
of the believer boasting in God we see that nothing 
short of God will satisfy us, and nothing short of 
our lives will satisfy God. 

It is impossible to mistake the tone of the 
Apostle in these verses. How he exults in the 
reality and glory of justification! We can discover 
still more clearly the secret of his exultation. 

1. Justification is an Immediate Gift.—It comes 
through faith the moment a man believes. It is 
received, not accomplished ; obtained not attained. 

2. Justification is a Perfect Gift——There are 
no degrees in justification. ‘Justified from all 
things” (Acts xiii. 38, 39). From the moment 
of conversion to the end of our earthly life 
justification is absolutely the same. There are 
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stages of grace, but not of justification. The Rom. v. 
feeblest believer is accepted with God. The I-II. 
realisation of his acceptance may differ but not the 
reality. “ A little faith will bring a soul into heaven, 
but strong faith will bring heaven into the soul.” 
The Word of God is unchanging and unchangeable. 

“T change, He changes not ; 

The Christ can never die. 


His love, not mine, the resting-place, 
His truth, not mine, the tie.” 


3. Justification is a Permanent Gift—Once 
justified, always justified. A man can never be 
“unjustified,” for justification in Christ covers 
past, present, and future; assuring us of the 
removal of condemnation and guilt in the past, 
delivering us from all fear and doubt in the present, 
and guaranteeing our title to heaven in the future. 

4. Justification is a Divine Gift.—As we review 
these verses it is very striking that after ver. 1, 
all mention of faith is suddenly dropped until 
ch. ix. 30 (ch. vi. 8 does not really apply). This 
omission is all the more remarkable because of 
the prominence of faith up to this time, the verb 
having appeared at least five times and the sub- 
stantive twenty-seven. There must be some reason 
in this, and it is assuredly found in the simple fact 
that the certainty of a perfect righteousness is 
grounded in the love of God. We depend, not 
upon our faith, but upon God’s faithfulness. 

“Tn proportion as we rest the terms upon which 
we are with God upon real grounds to be found in 
ourselves, will our relations with Him, our peace, be 
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weak and low and fluctuating. In proportion as we 
© rest it upon what our faith embraces and anticipates 

of the infinite all that He is to us in Christ and we 

are in Him in Christ, will our peace even now be full 
of a glory that may be future in its existence in us 
but is very present in its existence for us” (Du Bose, 

The Gospel according to St Paul, p. 182). 

Our faith may fail, but His truth will never fail. 
There seems to be to-day too great a tendency to rest 
upon the human aspects of salvation, forgetful of, 
or at any rate ignoring, the great underlying divine 
realities which alone make salvation possible. It 
is probably for this reason that this whole passage 
is centred in the love of God with its great proof 
and demonstration in the gift and death of His 
Son whose atonement brings God near and 
guarantees an eternal salvation. As a little Irish 
convert once said, “I often trimble on the Rock, 
but the Rock never ¢rimbles under me.” 

5. Justification is a gift to be Enjoyed.—In 
view of these divine realities we are to “ possess 
our possessions ” (Obad. 17), and enter fully into 
the unspeakable privileges which are ours in Christ. 
If we were permitted to read the Apostle’s words 
as hortatory instead of declaratory, this would 
be their meaning. Let us enjoy peace, let us 
rejoice in hope, let us rejoice in our tribulations, 
let us rejoice in God. God’s act and fact of salva- 
tion is to be a fact, factor, and force in our daily life. 

“Near, so very near to God, 
I cannot nearer be ; 
For in the Person of His Son, 
I am as near as He,” 
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12. Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin; and so death passed upon all men, for that all 
have sinned : 

13. (For until the law sin was in the world: but sin is not 
imputed when there is no law. 

14. Nevertheless death reigned from Adam to Moses, even 
over them that had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression, who is the figure of him that has to come. 

15. But not as the offence, so also 7s the free gift. For if 
through the offence of one many be dead, much more the grace 
of God, and the gift by grace, which is by one man, Jesus Christ, 
hath abounded unto many. 

16. And not as i¢ was by one that sinned, so is the gift: for 
the judgment was by one to condemnation, but the free gift zs 
of many offences unto justification. 

17. For if by one man’s offence death reigned by one ; much 
more they which receive abundance of grace and of the gift of 
righteousness shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ.) 

18. Therefore as by the offence of one judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation ; even so by the righteousness of one the 
Sree gift came upon all men unto justification of life. 

19. For as by one man’s disobedience many were made sinneis, 
so by the obedience of one shall many be made righteous. 

20. Moreover the law entered, that the offence might abound. 
But where sin abounded, grace did much more abound: 

21. That as sin hath reigned unto death, even so might grace 
reign through righteousness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 
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THe close connection of this section with that 
which immediately precedes it must be carefully 
noted. The first word “Wherefore” is literally 
“on this account,’ showing that the thought 
remains unbroken. Justification has been shown 
to be permanent (vers. 1-11), and the fundamental 
proof and guarantee of this is God Himself in 
Whom we boast (ver. 11). This primary reason is 
now elaborated in the section before us by pointing 
out that as man’s connection with Adam involved 
him in certain death through sin, so his relation to 
Christ insures to him life without fail. Thus, these 
verses give us the logical centre of the Epistle. 
They are the great central point to which every- 
thing that precedes has converged, and out of 
which everything that follows will flow. The great 
ideas of Sin, Death, and Judgment are here shown 
to be involved in the connection of the human race 
with Adam, but over against this we have the 
blessed fact of a union with Christ, and in this 
union righteousness and life. This double head- 
ship of mankind in Adam and Christ shows the 
significance of the work of redemption for the 
entire race. 

Up to the present point the Apostle has been 
dealing with sens, as they are expressed in human 
life, but now he proceeds to deal with sin, the 
principle from which all expressions proceed. He 
thus goes to the root of the trouble; original sin, 
and shows the disease and its remedy. Although 
he has clearly proved our justification from sins 
there still remains the question of the old nature, 
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and now he is about to show how we obtain Rom. v. 
deliverance from sin as well as from sins. He 12-21. 
ranges men under two heads, Adam and Christ. 
There are two men, two acts, and two results. In 

this profound teaching we have the spiritual and 
theological illustration of the great modern principle 

of solidarity. There is a solidarity of evil and a 
solidarity of good, but the latter far surpasses the 
former in the quality of the obedience of Christ as 
compared with Adam, and in the effects of the 

work of Christ for justification and life. It will be 

seen that the purpose of the section is not to teach 
Original Sin, but assuming it as a fact, to show how 
divine grace overcomes it in those who are united 

to Christ. Thus we get the vital truth of the 
inseparableness of justification and sanctification. 

This passage, therefore, is no mere episode or The Com- 
illustration, but that which really gives organic life atl - 
to the entire Epistle. As ch. v. 11 had completed Redemption. 
the formal treatment of justification by faith, so ch. 

v. 12 is the transition point which leads up to the 
inseparable consequence of sanctification, to be . 
treated in chs. vi.-viii. The first step being secured, 
everything is really safe, since God will not leave 
the work unfinished (ch. v. 5-10). Although sin 
and death are ours in Adam, righteousness and 
life are ours in Christ, and these are infinitely 
more. Consequently we boast in God “on this 
account,” namely, that whatever we have lost in 
Adam we have more than gained in Christ. That 
the phrase, “On this account,” can be prospective 
as well as retrospective is evident from ch. iv. 16 
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and other passages. Thus the object of this con- 
cluding paragraph of the chapter is to show how 
everything necessary for human salvation from 
justification to glory is secured by Christ’s 
redemption, and the Apostle does this by com- 
paring Adam and Christ, and by contrasting con- 
demnation and justification. As all the evils of the 
race have sprung from one man, so all the blessings 
of redemption have come from one Person and one 
act. There is such a connection between the 
Person and the race that all can possess what one 
has wrought. Godet points out that every aspect 
of ch. iii. 21-26 has hitherto been elaborated 
except one, that which deals with “unto all them 
that believe ;” and thus the universality of Christ’s 
salvation is here treated in relation to the entire 
race. This view of the passage, giving the great 
central feature and focus of the Epistle, is really 
vital to the true interpretation of Romans, and 
any view that makes it merely an episode or an 
illustration must necessarily be inadequate and 
therefore inaccurate. 

Although in some respects difficult and com- 
plicated, the section is absolutely essential to the 
proper understanding of the meaning of the 
Apostle, for it is the key to the three chapters that 
follow, and for a true spiritual experience it is 
essential that we grasp the meaning of the passage. 
While the general idea of the discussion is on the 
whole simple, yet the details are difficult and 
require careful study. They consist of a series of 
comparisons and contrasts. 
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I. Adam and Christ (vers. 12-14).—Several points Rom. v. 
of comparison are here instituted between the two 12-21. 
Heads of the human race. Through one man, rr es 
Adam, sin entered, and death by sin, and so the 
effects of Adam’s sin extended beyond himself (ver. 
12). Thus the analogy between Adam and Christ 
is commenced. The meaning of the phrase, “ For 
that all sinned,” is a matter of great difference 
among expositors. Hither it means that they 
sinned when Adam sinned, as proved by vers. 15- 
19, or else it describes the personal acts of Adam’s 
descendants as the result of a tendency inherited 
from him. Clearly there is some causal connection 
between him and them, as the whole passage 
implies. The reference, however, is not to guilt, 
which is personal and cannot be transferred, but 
to an evil nature which he inherited from Adam. 
The Apostle is commencing his proof of the 
universality of Christ’s work by the fact of the 
universal prevalence of death through sin. 

The reference to death as coming through sin is 
primarily to physical death, though physical death 
is the expression and sign of the deeper idea of 
spiritual death (2 Tim. i. 10). It is impossible to 
draw any sharp distinction between them in this 
passage. Hiven though physical death was in the 
world before Adam, it was only in connection with 
sin that the moral meaning and estimate of death 
became clear. 

Then the Apostle points out (vers. 13, 14) that 
death was in the world from Adam to Moses, but 
that there was no personal guilt (even though 
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there was an evil nature) apart from personal dis- 
obedience. Adam’s sin thus exerted an influence 
where the absence of an expressed law might 
suggest that death had been abrogated. We have 
only to think of the application of physical death 
to infants and the insane to see the truth of this 
statement. 

In all this, Adam was a figure of One Who was 
to come, Christ, the effect of Whose work, as we 
shall see, also extends far beyond Himself (ver. 14). 
So that if it should be said that millions have 
suffered in the possession of an evil nature through 
the sin of one, the reply of the Apostle will be that 
millions are also saved through the righteousness 
of One. All through the section, the idea is that 
we possess in Christ infinitely more than we have 
received in Adam’s sin. 

II. Trespass and Gift (ver. 15).—There is no 
need to regard vers. 13-17 as a parenthesis. It 
is much simpler and more natural to regard vers. 
15, 16 as giving the details of the analogy mentioned 
in general terms in vers. 12-14, and it will be in 
every way clearer and more in harmony with the 
argument to adopt the interrogative form in these 
verses and render thus: “But shall not, as the 
offence, so also be the free gift?” If Adam is a 
type of Christ will there not be some correspondence 
between the fall of one and the free gift of the 
other? Surely they resemble each other in their 
far-reaching effects, for if by the lapse of the one 
the many connected with him were involved in 
death, it is much easier to believe that by the 
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free sacrifice of One Man, Christ Jesus, God’s Rom. v. 
loving favour and His gift of righteousness abounded 12-21. 
unto the many connected with Him. | 

IL. Condemnation and Justification (ver. 16).— Condemna- 
Again we render by means of a question: “ And Tiedaeiieal 
shall not the gift be even as it was by one that 
sinned?” That is to say, Is there not also a 
correspondence between God’s gift and man’s ruin 
in respect of its being caused by the agency of 
one man? For indeed the free gift which led to 
the just acquittal of man was occasioned by many 
lapses; the judgment which led to condemnation 
was occasioned by one man’s single lapse. 

IV. Death and Life (ver. 17).—There is undoubted Death and 
crarespomience here, for if by virtue of that one Life: 
man’s single lapse the reign of death was established 
through the agency of the one man, it is much 
easier to believe that a reign of a far different 
kind (that is, more in harmony with God’s heart) 
will be established through the agency of One 
Man, Christ Jesus. 

The above statement of vers. 15-17 seems to 
be more in keeping with the general bearing of the 
passage than the ordinary interpretation. Usually 
it is thought that as in vers. 12-14 the Apostle 
states the fact of the analogy, so here in vers. 15-17 
he proceeds to point out the contrasts, or the aspects 
in which the analogy does not hold good, but it 
seems far more natural to read the first clause of ver. 

15, and also the first clause of ver. 16 as questions 

in each case. The “but” does not introduce 

the contrast, but the details of the analogy. Does 
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it not seem improbable that after introducing the 
analogy between Adam and Christ the Apostle 
should develop the contrasts rather than the corres- 
pondences? And the thought of a contrast does 
not give any force whatever to the “also” of ver. 15. 


Then again, as we shall see, the “so then” of 


ver. 18 introduces the summing up of the preceding 
argument, summarising correspondences rather than 
contrasts. Of course there are remarkable contrasts 
between the sin of Adam and the work of Christ, 
but the very contrasts strengthen the argument 
for the analogy which is the great point St Paul 
wishes to emphasise. The first resemblance between 
Adam and Christ is that in both Fall and Redemp- 
tion we have far-reaching effects, for in both “the 
many” are involved (ver. 15). The second re- 
semblance is that in both the result is brought 
in through the agency of “one man” (vers. 
16, 17). 

V. Trespass and Righteousness (ver. 18).—Now 
various points of comparison are gathered up into 
one conclusion. We have on the one side as the 
cause one lapse, and the effect extending to all 
men for condemnation. We have on the other 
side as the cause one just sentence of acquittal, 
and the effect extending to all men for a justifying 
which carries with it life. These differences, how- 
ever, only strengthen the argument for the corre- 
spondences, for grace is stronger than sin. If “the 
many” were involved in sin and death through the 
agency of the one man, Adam; “much more” may 
we believe that “the many” will be involved in 
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righteousness and life through the agency of the Rom. v. 
One Man, Christ Jesus. 2-21. 

VI. Disobedience and Obedience (ver. 19).—One Disobedience 
point in the comparison is stillincomplete. Adam’s eee 
sin has not been contrasted with Christ’s obedience, 
but with the cause of that obedience, grace (ver. 15), 
and with the result of it, a gift (ver. 17,18). It 
is now shown that these effects were wrought by 
means of Christ’s obedience, the exact contrast 
of Adam’s disobedience, for as through the dis- 
obedience of the one man, Adam, the many connected 
with him were set down in the class of sin, so 
through the obedience of the One Man, Christ 
Jesus, the many connected with Him shall be set 
down in the class of righteousness.! 

VII. Abounding Trespass and Abounding Grace Abounding 
(ver. 20).—At once a Jewish objection occurs which Pearce 
must be faced and removed. If Adam and Christ Grace. 
are the two sources of Sin and Righteousness, 
where does the Mosaic law come in? What is its 
purpose? What is its relation to sin and grace ? 

As ver. 13 mentioned “law,” why was it given? 
As ver. 16 mentioned “many trespasses,” how came 
they to be tresspasses? If we pass by one step 
from Adam to Christ, from sin to redemption, 
surely there is no place left for the law. Here is 
now the answer. Law came in as a sort of paren- 


1] am greatly indebted, on vers. 14-19, to some MS. notes by 
my friend, the late Canon Jones, Moore College, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, who died after these lines were written. A similar view 
is taken of the interrogative form of vers. 15, 16 by Mr J. Fort, 
in God’s Salvation, and by The Englishman's Greek Testament. 
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Rom. v. thesis, not as the original or final purpose of God. 

12-21. It came in alongside of sin, between that and grace ; 
to convince of sin and at the same time as a con- 
sequence, that transgressions might be multiplied 
(see Gal. iii. 19). Yet God, Who is the Author of 
law, is not responsible for the increase of sin. The 
law does not compel, but only impels to sin ; it does 
not create, it only calls it forth. The question of 
law eliciting sin is to be dealt with in ch. vii. 
Hence, nothing that we have inherited from Adam 
settles our eternal destiny, but only our use of that 
nature. Sin lies dormant inthe heart until law comes, 
and then sin is seen in actual transgression. The law 
by prescribing what is required gives rise to greater 
occasions of offence on the part of sinful man. 

Reignof Sin VIII. Reign of Sin and Reign of Grace (ver. 21). 

and Reign of __But although sin abounds through law, grace 
abounds “more exceedingly” in order that, as sin 
reigned in death,’even so grace might reign through 
righteousness unto eternal life through Christ. Here 
again is the parallel. Whatever sin has brought, 
grace has brought still more. Righteousness will 
not fail because it is for ever. 

As we review this great passage we must take 
care to enter into the fulness of the Apostle’s 
meaning. Not only does he teach that what we 
have derived from the first Adam is met by what 
we have derived from Christ, but the transcendence 
of the work of Christ is almost infinite in extent. 

“The full meaning of Paul, however, is not grasped 
until we perceive that the benefits received from Christ, 
the Second Adam, are in inverse ratio to the disaster 
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entailed by the first Adam. Itisthe swrplusage of this Rom. v. 
grace that in Paul’s presentation is commonly over- 12-21. 
looked” (Mabie, Zhe Divine Reason of the Cross, p. 116). 


Dr Mabie also aptly calls attention to the striking 
rendering, even though somewhat more a paraphrase 
than a translation, of this section by that classical 
scholar, Mr A. S. Way :— 


“This First Man of the Old Life prefigures the 
destined First Man of the New Life : each gave a gift 
to humanity—the former the death-fraught trans- 
gression, the latter the free gift of Life. But note 
that transgression and this free gift are in inverse 
proportion. Through that one man’s trespass the 
myriads of humanity died, I grant you; yet the dis- 
proportion is as nothing to the measureless overflowings 
of the myriads of humanity of the fountain of the grace 
of God, and of His bounty conveyed by the grace embodied 
in this one man, Jesus the Messiah. . . . If, in conse- 
quence of that single first transgression, death became 
king of men’s lives, through the one man’s demerit, 
all this will be far more than compensated when those 
who receive the measureless wealth of God’s grace and 
God’s gift of righteousness shall be kings in the New 
Life through the merit of the One, Jesus the Messiah” 
(The Divine Reason of the Cross, pp. 117, 118). 


This chapter is full of wonderful teaching for Suggestions 
the Christian life, and for personal and practical for Medita- 
meditation it wall be well to review the whole 
with special reference to the following points :— 

1. Two Aspects of Justification.—“ By faith” 

(ver. 1); “by blood” (ver. 9). 

2. Three Causes of Boasting.—“In hope of glory” 
(ver. 2); “in tribulations” (ver. 3); “in God” 
(ver. 11). 
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_ 3. Two Views of Salvation—“From wrath” 
(ver. 9); ‘in His life” (ver 10). 

4. Four Aspects of Sin. — A falling short 
(vers. 12, 20, 21); a going beyond (ver. 14); 
a falling aside (vers. 15, 16, 18, 20); a positive 
act; (ver. 19). 

5. Three Results of Sin.—Judgment (ver. 16, 18); 
condemnation (vers. 16, 18); death (vers. 12, 15). 

6. Four Effects of Redemption.—A_ justifying 
fact (vers. 16, 18); a justifying result (ver. 17); 
a justifying process (ver. 18); a life arising out 
of justification (vers. 18, 21 ). 

7. Four Descriptions of Grace—Grace (ver. 15) ; 
gift of grace (ver. 16); free gift (ver. 15, 17); a 
boon (ver. 16). 

8. Three Ezaxpressions of Abundance. — Grace 
and gift (ver. 15); abundance of grace and gift 
of righteousness (ver. 17); grace super-abounded 
(ver. 20). 

9. Four Rewgns.—Of sin (ver. 21); of death 
(vers. 14, 17); of grace (ver. 21); of believers 
(ver. 17). 

10. Five Comparisons.—“ Much more”; this 
phrase which occurs four times in the Greek (vers. 
9, 10, 15, 17), and once in English (ver. 20), is 
the key to the entire passage. Whatever we have 
derived from Adam, we derive “much more” from 
Christ. Whatever the past may have been in 
relation to sin, “much more” will be the present 
and the future by reason of Christ’s marvellous 
grace. 
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